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ET us, then, be of good cheer. From the great law of progress we may derive 
at once our duties and our encouragements. Humanity has ever advanced, 
urged by the instincts and necessities implanted by God,—thwarted sometimes by 
obstacles which have caused it for a time—a moment only, in the immensity of 
ages—to deviate from the true line, or to seem to retreat,—but still ever onward. 
Amidst the disappointments which may attend individual exertions, amidst the uni- 
versal agitations which now surround us, let us recognize this law, confident that 
whatever is just, whatever is humane, whatever is good, whatever is true, according 
to an immutable ordinance of Providence, in the golden light of the future, must 
prevail. With this faith, let us place our hands, as those of little children, in the 
great hand of God. He will ever guide and sustain us—through pains and perils, 
it may be—in the path of progress. In the recognition of this law, there are motives 
to beneficent activity, which shall endure to the last syllable of life. Let the young 
embrace it; they shall find in it an everlasting spring. Let the old cherish it still; 
they shall derive from it fresh encouragement. It shall give to all, both old and 
young, a new appreciation of their existence, a new sentiment of their force, a new 
revelation of their destiny. 

Be it, then, our duty and our encouragement to live and to labor, ever mindful of 
the future. But let us not forget the past. All ages have lived and labored for us. 
From one has come art, from another jurisprudence, from another the compass, 
from another the printing-press: from all have proceeded priceless lessons of truth 
and virtue. The earliest and most distant times are not without a present influence 
on our daily lives. The mighty stream of progress, though fed by many tributary 
waters and hidden springs, derives something of its force from the earliest currents 
which leap and sparkle in the distant mountain recesses, over precipices, among 
rapids, and beneath the shade of the primeval forest. 

Nor should we be too impatient to witness the fulfilment of our aspirations. The 
daily increasing rapidity of discovery and improvement, and the daily multiplying 
efforts of beneficence, in later years outstripping the imaginations of the most san- 
guine, furnish well-grounded assurance that the advance of man will be with a con- 
stantly accelerating speed. The extending intercourse among the nations of the 
earth, and among all the children of the human family, gives new promise of the 
complete diffusion of truth, penetrating the most distant places, chasing away the 
darkness of night, and exposing the hideous forms of slavery, of war, of wrong, 
which must be hated as soon as they are clearly seen. 

Cultivate, then, a just moderation. Learn to reconcile order with change, stabil- 
ity with progress. This is a wise conservatism; this is a wise reform. Rightly 
understanding these terms, who would not be a conservative? who would not be a 
reformer ?—a conservative of all that is good, a reformer of all that is evil; a con- 
servative of knowledge, a reformer of ignorance; a conservative of truths and prin- 
ciples whose seat is the bosom of God, a reformer of laws and institutions which are 
but the wicked or imperfect work of man; a conservative of that divine order which 
is found only in movement, a reformer of those early wrongs and abuses which 
spring from a violation of the great law of human progress. Blending these two 
characters in one, let us seek to be at the same time, reforming conservatives and 
‘conservative reformers, Charles Sumner. 
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HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN LANGUAGE. 


BY MARTHA J. LOUDON. 


HILE children are ready to ask ques- 

tions without number, they are unwill- 

ing, generally, to make statements of length 

when they are surrounded by fellow-pupils 
and under the restraint of the class-room. 

Two reasons for this are, dread of criticism 
and lack of classified knowledge ; difficulties 
which must be overcome before the highest 
results of a child’s capabilities can be 
reached. Of these the first named seems by 
far the greater to contend with. 

A child is constantly collecting facts, and 
has material which he might use with credit 
in simple oral or written work, but he is not 
sure of its value, and before reaching a 
grammar grade has learned that stale news 
is greeted with illy-suppressed derision by 
other pupils, while a poorly constructed 
sentence invites criticism from both teacher 
and pupils. This state of affairs exists in 
many schools,—particularly before teacher 
and pupils understand each other,—repress- 
ing and discouraging effort in the sensitive 
natures of those children who, if cultiva- 
ted, will show the keenest appreciation of 
fine thought and expression. 

To overcome this timidity require, at first, 
only simple sentences, placing particular 
stress upon the value of the fact stated rather 
than the words selected, taking care not to 
emphasize errors in construction by repeat- 
ing them, but instead, permit the child to 
restate the fact; having, yourself, first given 
him a correct form of expression, commend 





those whose sentences show evidence of re- 
search, after atime accepting only such sen- 
tences as contain valuable information; but 
first, last, and at all times, insist that no 
child laugh at the effort of another. This 
will not only strengthen the courage of the 
weaker ones, but serve to conquer the efforts 
of the school clown in attracting attention 
to himself, and assist him in exchanging 
conceit for self-respect. 

After the pupils have gained a knowledge 
of your plan, by using simple sentences, 
without regard to form, they will readily 
learn to construct others, using word, phrase, 
or clause modifiers, without subject or pre- 
dicate, as you desire, if you first give them 
simple models of what is required, taking 
one point at a time, and explaining gradu- 
ally the relation of one part to another. 

In this way a class was taught to form 
simple sentences containing adjectival, ad- 
verbial, or objective modifiers, whether word 
or phrase, and each child of the fifty, with- 
out fear or hesitation, would give a sentence 
of required form, stating some item of valu- 
able information, after a few weeks’ practice. 
There were books in the room, on various 
subjects, at their disposal, and these were 
eagerly searched for material. Items from 
the daily papers were often selected, it being 
understood that criminal news was not de- 
sired. Frequently a direct quotation was 
given, showing that the child could recog- 
nize in another’s language the model he 
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was trying to follow. Pupils giving well- 
prepared sentences were permitted to copy 
them on the chalkboard, thus giving an op- 
portunity for correcting errors in writing, 
and the child, feeling that his work was ap- 
preciated, would willingly rewrite under 
criticism of any number of the class. 

In connection with this sentence-build- 
ing, allow your class to analyze some good 
selections, choosing, at first, something in 
which the sentences are not too complicated 
or involved, leading them to observe the 
forms they have been taught, as they are 
woven together to express the meaning of 
the author, whether in prose or poetry. 
Essay and letter-writing must follow. 

The pupils have now learned to glean fact 
and form from the works of different authors, 
and are able to write correctly simple but 
disjointed sentences. 

Now there must be connected work. 
Read to the class some incident in history, 
or a short story containing some strong 
points of interest. Call upon one and 4n- 
other to repeat some item from the same, to 
locate the scene of the story, to give some 
leading characteristic of hero or heroine, to 
show the relation to them of others men- 
tioned in the narrative. Bring out the mo- 
tive of the author in writing, and draw at- 
tention to any fine passages it may contain. 
In leading your pupils to talk of it, criticise 
their expressions but little at first; rather 
lead up to an ability on the part of one or 
more to connect the several facts and relate 
them in their own language, thus reproduc- 
ing the story. Continue this plan until they 
are able to tell a story in an intelligent 
manner, and then permit them to write what 
they have been telling. Look over the 
work ; have a few of the better ones read 
aloud; it may be necessary to rewrite the 
same several times before the work will be 
satisfactory. Encourage each child to keep 
his essay. By teaching him to respect his 
own work, you will incite to greater effort. 

After a few such lessons, permit each one 
to reproduce something he has himself read, 
or study with the class some simple subject, 
but do not, until after much instruction, call 
upon children to write upon any topic which 
you have not prepared them for. 

Be careful not to call attention too often 
to incorrect expressions. Teach language 


by presenting it in its best form; read with 
the children ; encourage them to study the 
best authors, telling them how and what to 
read. Good expressions are best learned 
‘from reading and hearing pure language. 
Lilinois School Fournal. 
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SOURCES OF POWER. 





HE address of Bishop Spaulding, of the 
Roman Catholic church, before the 
School-masters’ Club, at its last meeting in 
Peoria, was in every way remarkable. 
Whether considered as an exposition of the 
fundamentaltideas of pedagogical science, 
or for its literary merit, or as an oratorical 
effort, or for the catholicity of the spirit and 
thought which permeated it, we have never 
listened to an educational address superior 
to it. Whatever may be true of the attitude 
of the Catholic church, as an institution, 
towards public education in America, there 
is certainly one bishop of that church in the 
Mississippi Valley who is thoroughly im- 
bued with the American idea, and who be- 
lieves in the ultimate greatness of this 
nation, and in the perpetuation of our free 
institutions—which is possible only through 
general education. There were some 
thoughts suggested to us by this address 
that we hope it may be profitable to briefly 
outline. 

As a people we do not love knowledge. 
The same is true of all peoples. We care 
for knowledge only as a means to wealth or 
power. It is esteemed only because ‘‘ knowl- 
edge is fower.’’ It is sought as an instru- 
ment for getting ¢hings, not for making men. 
We must come to see that nothing is of so 
much worth as man, and that man is man 
only because of knowledge and the culture 
of what is noblest and best. Education 
must make men, not presidents, or senators, 
or financiers; These are merely accidents 
of men. Governments, commerce, and 
railroads are valuable things, to be sure, but 
only of value when and because they help to 
make men. If they do not do this, they 
are without value. 

The sources of the teacher’s power are 
knowledge and the love of knowledge. 
Skill in presentation, excellence of methods, 
are of great utility only when the teacher is 
permeated with knowledge and a love of 
knowledge of the subject taught. 70 know 
is the grandest and divinest achievement 
possible to man, when knowing is identified 
with doing. And a knowledge that does 
not impel to conduct is wanting in some of 
the elements of certainty. 

If conduct is nine-tenths of life, yet con- 
duct must be aimless and life a failure in the 
absence of knowledge, the other tenth. So 
the teacher must be a scholar. No other 
attainment can be substituted for this. And, 
too, the teacher must lovee knowledge. 
Only a few choice spirits of any age have 
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been lovers of knowledge. Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, the greatest of men, were lovers 
of wisdom, and they were teachers. Men 
in general love knowledge, not for itself, 
but for some lower and meaner good which 
it can command. It helps them to gét 
money, and money ministers to the pleas- 
ures of sense and kindred desires. So the 
demand arises for the degradation of the 
schools to a narrow preparation for money 
getting. This demand can be successfully 
resisted only by a teacher who loves knowl- 
edge for its own sake. It is only such a one 
that can inspire a kindred love in the souls 
of the young. And the first fifteen years of 
life give bent to the succeeding fifty. It is 
the emotional flame that the love of knowl- 
edge kindles which lights a like flame in the 
breast of the pupil. 

But such a lover of knowledge is a lover 
of virtue. It was knowledge of this sort 
that Socrates identified with virtue. To 
know, and yet not to do, was to declare the 
man a fool—which was to deny the primary 
proposition. Such a lover of knowledge 
must, therefore, work for character. It is the 
man more than the machine that he seeks to 
produce. And his reliance is upon growth 
more than upon mechanism for results. 

Bishop Spaulding seems to hold that the 
teacher must be a man, especially the 
teacher of boys; that it is impossible for 
women to stimulate those thoughts and 
emotions in boys that result in the highest. 
type of manhood ; that the highest ty pe of 
manhood alone can supply the environment 
that will develop the highest type of man- 
hood of which a boy is capable ; that woman 
can awaken only those capabilities in boys 
that they possess in common with women, 
while those that must distinguish them as 
men are left undeveloped ; that if the idea 
of education is to make an arithmetical, 
grammatical, or rhetorical machine, it may 
be done by women who understand these 
processes ; but that such a view of education 
is low and mean. But he affirms that the 
noblest specimens of manhood must be 
found behind the teacher’s desk to-day, as 
they were found in the academies of ancient 
Greece, if the proper education of the 
young shall ever be realized. 

Our limited space forbids an extended 
synopsis of this admirable address, admir- 
able both in spirit and in matter. While 
listening to it we thought that if the fears 
of those who manifest so much concern 
about the attitude of the Romanists towards 
our schools were ever to be realized, that 
could be only through importing bishops 
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and priests from the Old World. So long as 
their leaders are chosen from men who, like 
Bishop Spaulding, are the products of our 
American civilization, the educational in- 
terests of this country will have much to 
hope for and little to fear from them. 
Lllinois School Journal. 





A TALK TO PUPILS. 





HERE is a story told of Raleigh, if I 
remember aright, in our English history, 
that will probably be told for many centuries. 
I mean the story about his meeting Queen 
Elizabeth, at a muddy place in the street, 
and his taking off his elegant cloak and lay- 
ing it in the mud for her towalk on. I see 
by your smiling that you remember it too. 
Now is it not a singular thing that the boys 
and girls will read and smile over that hun- 
dreds of years from now, when we are dead 
and gone and forgotten? Yes, that will live 
on; it seems to have a greater immortality 
than we. 
It illustrates that common proverb, 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 


Beautiful acts, beautiful sayings, beautiful 
constructions, stay in people’s minds. Now 
not every one of us is a genius, but al) can 
do some beautiful things for all that. There 
was aman in London who was quite de- 
formed, and his face was anything but hand- 
some, and yet he became noted all through 
England for his elegant manners. He strove 
for beautiful manners and gained distinction. 

Now I suppose the student who is longest 
remembered at college is not the one who 
recites the best lessons, but the one who by 
his charm of manners awakens an interest 
in himself. I remember a boy who was a 
pupil but a short time, and I find myself of- 
ten wondering where he is; it is all because 
he was so polite. 

I am very desirous that the pupils of this 
school should have a good name in this town. 
They will not be judged by their lessons, for 
the people will not know about them; but 
they will be judged by their conduct. As 
they meet you in, the street, as they see you 
pass by their houses, they will come to some 
conclusion about you. Not long since one 
of our boys was complimented by a lady 
very highly because he picked up a package 
she'had dropped. It wasasmall thing, but 
the boy will be remembered by that very 
small thing. 

I should be more pleased to have the peo- 
ple of this town say that the boys and girls 
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of this school were refined, polite and well- 
mannered than that they should say they 
had good lessons. For the polite pupil is 
in almost all cases also successful at his 
studies. I noticed yesterday the effort made 
by a boy here to give plenty of room to 
some ladies he met ; it was a good sign; he 
is doing well in his lessons. I want you to 
be happy in the streets yourselves, but be 
sure to make others happy. Two abreast is 
about as many as can well walk on a side- 
walk; you rarely see three gentlemen walk- 
ing abreast. It is a custom that is fixed, I 
think, to walk but two abreast. I hope the 
boys of this school will show as they walk 
the streets that they know the customs of 
good society. And to be told, as I meet 
the parents, that the boys behave like gen- 
tlemen in the street gives me a pleasure I 
cannot express.—V. Y. School Journal. 
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GOOD MISSIONARY WORK. 








BY THE PUBLIC EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HE eighth Annual report of the Public 
Education Society of Philadelphia, which 
comprises in its membership a large number 
of the best and most substantial citizens, both 
men and women, is an interesting document 
which shows much excellent work done dur- 
ing the past year, as stated in the report. 
The object of this Association is ** to pro- 
mote the efficiency and to perfect the system 
of public education in Philadelphia, by 
which term is meant all education emanating 
from, or in any way controlled by, the State. 
They propose to acquaint themselves with 
the best results of experience and thought in 
education, and to render these familiar to 
the community and to their official represen- 
tatives, that they may be embodied in our 
own public school system. They seek to 
become a centre for work and a medium for 
the expression of opinion in all matters per- 
taining to education, as, for instance, the 
appointment of superintendents; the com- 
pilation of school laws; the kindergarten in 
connection with public education; manual 
instruction—how much is desirable, and 
what is practicable to introduce into the pub- 
lic school system; the hygiene of schools; 
the adequate pay and the better qualification 
of teachers ; and, above all, to secure, as far 
as possible, universal education, by bringing 
under instruction that large class, number- 
_. Ing not less than twenty-two thousand chil- 
dren, who are now growing up in ignorance 
in this city.’ 
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These objects the Association hopes to at- 

tain through appeals to the local authorities 
and to the Legislature, and by such other 
means as may be deemed expedient. The 
management of the Association is vested in 
ah Executive Committee, consisting of nine 
persons, elected by ballot from among the 
members—three members of said Committee 
retiring each year; these vacancies to be 
filled by ballot, and the retiring members to 
be eligible for re-election. It is purely a 
missionary organization in the interest of 
general education. Its expenses during the 
past year were about thirty-five hundred 
dollars. 

The report of the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Charlotte Pendleton, indicating the 
amount and the direction of the work ac- 
complished during the year, is as follows: 

The experimental classes in cooking in 
the Normal School, of which we assumed 
the expense, proved admirably successful, 
and have been continued as a part of the 
regular curriculum, under an especial appro- 
priation of Councils. We then agreed to 
meet the expenses for one year, of a certain 
number of central classes in cooking, in the 
Normal School building, from Grammar 
School grades; and these classes have 
proved so successful, the demand far exceed- 
ing the facilities of this one Central School, 
that we invite you to consider the advisa- 
bility of offering a sufficient sum to the 
Board to enable them to open one or more 
central schools of a like character, so that 
this important department of education may 
be extended at once, to meet the unexpected 
demand. 

The Society offered the Board of Educa- 
tion a sufficient sum to cover the expenses 
of an exhibiton of the manual training de- 
partments connected with our public schools. 
In pursuance of this suggestion, the Board 
held an exposition at Horticultural Hall 
from Tuesday to Friday, the 8th to the 11th 
of May. ‘The notable feature of this exhibit 
was the presence of classes under instruction. 
Eager spectators crowded about the drill 
of the kindergarten; the little seamstresses 
using their needles intelligently and skillfully 
under the verbal direction of a teacher, the 
Normal School cooking class, the Industrial 
art classes and the busy workshops of the 
Manual Training School. Eighty thousand 


visitors passed through the gates from the 
opening to the close of the exhibition. 
Classes were kept at work day and evening, 
and yet there was not a single breach of 
discipline requiring the intervention of the 
police. 


All that army of little workers was 
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easily controlled in these new conditions, 
by the teachers of our public’schools. ‘The 
exhibition was visited by many persons from 
all parts of the country, and its importance 
was so generally recognized that there were 
propositions to send the exhibits to California 
and Australia, at the expense of these states. 
It was felt, however, that the true life of the 
exhibit was the working classes, not the num- 
erous interesting specimens of work and it was 
not thought advisable to exhibit the accom- 
plished work without the educative method. 
We feel a just pride in the reflection that 
we were able to offer to the Board of Edu- 
cation the opportunity of making this im- 
portant exposition of the work which they 
are doing in the schools of Philadelphia. 
We do not dwell at length upon what we 
have achieved during the past year, for we 
are more nearly concerned with that which 
remains to be done, and the rest of this re- 
port will be devoted to the consideration of 
the important project we have now in hand. 
We have submitted ‘to the Board of Educa- 
tion a project for the establishment of a high 
school for girls in applied household science. 
Such a school should answer a like purpose 
in the education of girls, as the admirable 
manual high school in the training of boys, 
and should cover similar ground. It will 
not do to assume that this ground is generally 
understood. Professor James states it ably 
and succinctly in his article in the Andover 
Review for October, 1888, under the head- 
ing of ‘‘Manual Training in the Public 
Schools in its Economic Aspect.’’ He says: 
‘*Those who favor the introduction of 
manual training into the Public Schools 
maintain that the advantages which will 
surely flow from it will far more than com- 
pensate the public for even the maximum of 
expenditure which the opponents of the sys- 
tem claim must be made in order to render 
it efficient. A distinction must be made 
between manual and industrial training. 
The former implies a training of the hand 
in the fundamental operations underlying 
all handicrafts. The latter implies prepara- 
tion for some particular trade or special 
manual calling. The object of the former 
is primarily educational, though it is not, of 
course, any more than ordinary intellectual 
training, entirely without practical relations. 
The object of industrial training is immedi- 
ately practical, and looks toward preparing 
the boy for some specific occupation, like 
that of plumber or carpenter. It is manual 
training, as distinguished from industrial 
training, that we wish to see introduced 
into our public school system. 
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‘We maintain in brief that the general 
introduction into our public schools of sys- 
tematic training in the underlying principles 

*and operations of the handicrafts is the next 
great step in the development of our edu- 
cational system. ‘The adoption of this fea- 
ture into our public education is demanded 
in (1) the interest of sound intellectual 
training of the individual pupil; (2) in 
order to increase the efficiency of the school 
system as a whole, and make it work out 
more perfectly the objects for which it was 
established ; and (3) to further in the most 
satisfactory manner the economic interests 
of the country. 

‘‘It is now conceded by many of the 
most eminent educational authorities, that a. 
certain training of the body and its organs, 
which is the result of intelligent manual oc- 
cupation, is almost absolutely necessary 
to the best form of intellectual develop- 
ment. ‘That perfect control of the body 
which is the characteristic result of educated. 
maturity, is made much easier to obtain by 
such a course of drill. This practical and. 
intelligent touch with material things is a 
great aid to the average mind in the more 
abstract intellectual operations. 

‘*A general system of education should,. 
in its course, aim at exciting and training: 
all the different powers and faculties of 
its pupils. It should tap, so to speak,. 
every possible reservoir of strength. It 
should knock at every door, it should open 
up every avenue of approach to the best that: 
is within every child. It does not even ap-: 
proximately acccomplish this at the present 
time. 

‘‘ Two years ago the city of Philadelphia. 
opened a Manual Training High School. It 
was done with some fear and trembling on 
the part of the authorities. It is to-day a 
firmly established institution, with two ap- 
plications for admission where one can be 
granted. It has created a demand for the 
establishment of similar schools in other 
parts of the city. It has created a new in- 
terest in the public schvol system, which is 
showing itself in the practical way of in- 
creased appropriations. ‘The enthusiasm of 
the pupils in their work is so great as to at- 
tract universal attention, and many teachers 
in different kinds of schools visit it to learn 
the secret of such success. The future of 
our public educational system is firmly 
bound up in, and dependent upon, the 
future of manual training. As the latter 
succeeds, the former will flourish. Let 
every friend of the public schools lend a 
hand in urging on this good work.”’ 











The subject is so new, so technical, and 
so important, that it is difficult to bring it 
within the compass of areport. We will 
treat of it under two heads: that of or- 
ganization and that of demand and need. 

The Organization of such a School.—lt 
must be educative, must eliminate construc- 
tion, must cover a sufficient number of the 
underlying principles of the functions and 
occupations of women, to make it of general 
and not special application, must lead to 
many-sided activities and diversity of em- 
ployment, must educate the hand and the 
brain. 

What are the functions and occupations 
of women? We answer in one sentence: 
The family, under the economy of the house. 
Whatever enters into the house ; whatever 
emanates from it—light, fuel, ventilation, 
food, material structure, and appointment 
on the one hand; and on the other that to 
which all these minister, the entity of the 
family. 

What group of principles underlie these 
high functions and occupations? ‘The un- 
derlying principles of applied household 
science. Such aschool should have three 
departments: Letters proper, Science, and 
Manual Training. The department of Let- 
ters should, as in the case of the boys’ manual 
training school, be sufficiently advanced 
and comprehensive to entitle the graduate 
to enter advanced institutions of learning ; 
and should be, in its historic and practical 
training, directed towards the evolution and 
administration of the house. The Scientific 
department should be based upon chemistry, 
by the experimental, and not by the text- 
book, method. The Manual department 
should train the eye and the hand in draw- 
ing, in modeling, in carpentering, in weav- 
ing, Staining, dyeing, etc. At the close of 
the term there should be the application, in 
original work, of the principles acquired. 

The graduate would thus have designed, 
woven, dyed, and made a costume, or cur- 
tain, or carpet, or sofa, or model for room 
or house. And now we begin to see how 
training in these various principles would 
lead to diversity of employment, and how 
the girls who have been led by the old 
method of the schools to become saleswomen, 
type-writers, and telegraph operators, would 
be led to seek employment in dyeing, in 
weaving, for the weaving that is now done 
is merely a mechanical feeding of the ma- 
chine, as forewomen, eventually, in fac- 
. tories, as housekeepers, meaning by this 
term not the women who stand superintend- 
ing the shaking of carpets, but those who 
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superintend the whole administration of the 
house. There is no valid reason why women 
should not be qualified for the positions of 
housekeepers and caterers in private houses 
and public hotels. Here are possibilities 
and fields of employment not only entirely 
new to women, but entirely new in any ex- 
cepting a limited and empirical sense. 

What is this new, unused, dormant, poten- 
tial force which we are about disengaging, 
to the infinite and incalculable benefit of 
mankind? It is the latent energies of 
trained and disciplined womanhood. If we 
develop these in the direction of the func- 
tions and occupations of men, not only do 
we overcrowd these fields, but we lose all 
that entirely unused, undetermined force 
which we call, in the concrete, woman. 

There is in the effort to adjust the liberty 
of women to the new political and social 
conditions this great possibility of incalcu- 
lable value ; but we must not overlook the 
correlative fact that there is, in the repug- 
nance which many women feel toward their 
own emancipation, a wholesome apprehen- 
sion that they may be remodelled, instead 
of regenerated. Out of these conflicting 
extremes, that liberty which means law, that 
development which means growth, must 
come, or we shall see our civilization fail in 
the direction of the overthrow of the family 
as the unit in the State. No other agency 
will be so potent to arrest such a catastro- 
phe ; and we speak with some authority as 
we are, so far as we know, the only body 
who have been for the past seven years 
working upon this problem. If in this 
matter of the relation of women to the 
family and the State, we vindicate the eulo- 
gium of Matthew Arnold that in ‘what 
concerns the solving of the political and 
social problem we see clear and think 
straight,’’ we shall not fail, for this is the 
solution of a problem that is clamoring for 
an answer. 

What are the demand and the need for 
such a school? First, there is the conscious 
demand, which must necessarily lag far be- 
hind the actual need. There is much of 
this demand. All over the country a cast- 
ing about for departments of manual train- 
ing for women; schools of arts and industries 
established here and elsewhere; weaving, 
etc., introduced into the classes of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Industrial Art; minor 
arts, sewing, and cooking, connected with 
the system of public education. All these 
are admirable, but it will not do to flatter 
ourselves with the idea that the introduction 
here and there of one or more departments 
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in the occupations of women, either in pub- 
lic or private schools, is a solution of the 
problem. It is no more a solution than the 
placing in the school-room of a bench and 
tools with instruction in carpentry would 
have solved the problem of manual training 
for boys. Manual training for women is, 
from two causes, in peculiar danger of fall- 
ing into this pitfall of construction, or train- 
ing for special industries. 

There is tio jealous apprehension on the 
part of women of the overcrowding of their 
occupations, and, as yet, no educative sys- 
tem in practice answering to the Russian 
method in the underlying principles of the 
use of tools. It is this educative system, 
adapted to the nature of women, that we 
now propose to the Board. It is between 
the Scylla of ignorance on the one hand, 
and the Charybdis of special construction 
on the other, that we show you a channel 
where you may pass in safety. 

Sewing, cooking, drawing, modelling, are 
sought with eagerness by the pupils. When 
it was proposed to introduce sewing into the 
Normal School the pupils in four classes 
were asked to indicate their interest by 
raising the right hand; all but four of those 
one hundred and sixty hands were raised in 
eager approval. When the central cooking 
school tor Grammar School girls was opened 
this winter at the Normal School building, 
there were six hundred applicants in excess 
of the facilities, and the applications ceased 
only because of the impossibility of secur- 
ing admission. The importance of this 
question of industrial education has been 
recognized by the legislature in the bill 
creating the Industrial Commission, and in 
the address of the Governor at the recent 
opening of the present session. The report 
of the commissioners is awaited with interest. 
Sufficient is known of their probable re- 
commendations to show that such a school 
as we propose will be in harmony with the 
general movement. 

We have spoken of the demand; let us 
show somewhat of the need of such achool. 
The decadence of apprenticeship and the 
paralyzing influence of the machine upon 
the mechanic, whose whole intellectual 
energy and hand-skill are employed in one 
mechanical, often-repeated, unvaried occu- 
pation, led men to devise a method of edu- 
cation which should rescue the manhood of 
the nation from this degradation, and the 
laborer from his ignominious position as the 
mere Slave of the Lamp which science has 
lighted and capital evoked in this nineteenth 
century. The liberal education which was 
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given formerly to women within the home, 
where they wove, spun, weaved, preserved, 
baked, sewed, and mended, has also fallen 


into decadence. All these diversified oc- 
cupations have been specialized. The fibre 
is spun in one factory, woven into textile 
fabrics in another, cut and made up into 
garments in a third, and, finally, sold by one 
ignorant woman behind a counter to an- 
other as ignorant in front of it. Yeast is 
manufactured by a company; bread is baked 
in a shop and sold to a housekeeper who 
does not know the difference between dry 
and fresh yeast, and who supposes fineness 
and whiteness in flour to be synonymous 
with sweetness and nutrition. Unsavory 
odors greet the fretted mistress upon the 
threshold of her house, and little does she 
imagine that a proper understanding of 
ventilation would remove them altogether, 
or that a little skill in cooking would con- 
vert them into appetizing and delicate 
aromas. She has never heard of the five 
degrees of. boiling recognized in France. 
She does not know that it is possible to boil 
a cabbage inoffensively. How should she, 
when she does even not know that she can 
increase the temperature of boiling water by 
the simple addition of salt; and, never 
having heard of essential oils, how should 
she know that she has liberated them? She 
accepts moths as a scriptural dispensation, 
and, even if she clearly apprehends that they 
live upon her woolen fabrics, tt has never 
dawned upon her darkened intelligence that 
they originate in the imperfectly-cured hair 
which she has so innocently and confidingly 
bought of her upholsterer. It is not too much 
to say that if a thousand women in Phila- 
delphia knew the cause and understood the 
prevention of moths, there would not bea 
single moth in any house in this city. The 
same applies to poisonous dyes, imperfect 
dyeing, split and defective threads, etc. 

It will be asked, are you running a muck 
against modern methods, subdivision of 
labor, etc.? Not at all! ‘If you educate 
one hundred girls in such a school as we 
propose, we are ready to let the economic 
question of labor settle itself. It will then 
be immaterial whether one of: these girls, 
grown to womanhood, makes all the yeast, 
and another weaves all the cloth, for each 
will know all the processes, and will be in- 
telligent in purchasing aud skillful in using 
the articles which enter into her house. A 
few women have, no doubt, with difficulty, 
solved these questions more or less perfectly 
in their own interests; but their number is 
too small to be anything but exceptional, 
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and entirely inadequate to making a general 
impression upon the community. It is 
from such women that this project receives 
the greatest encouragement, for they alone 
are qualified to understand the importance 
of the intreduction of educative methods in 
the training of women for the administra- 
tion of the house. 

If the decadence of apprenticeship creates 
demand for manual training as being essen- 
tial to the harmonious development of the 
boy, how much more important is it that 
mental and manual training should be given 
to the girl, in view of the deplorable condi- 
tion of unthrift, clumsiness, dullness, which 
is falling upon women from the decadence 
of home training in household economy. 

Such training as we propose, while tend- 
ing to lucrative occupations, so far from 
disqualifying women for their natural duties, 
would prepare them, as they have never yet 
been prepared, for the administration of 
their own homes. 

So far public education in this community 
leads only to one career for women. ‘The 
profession of teaching is one of the highest, 
and should be one of the liberal professions, 
and, moreover, it is no doubt essential to 
the very life of the schools; but it is not the 
whole destiny of woman. ‘The whole sys- 
tem of education for women is practically a 
feeder of the Normal School; but such a 
high school in applied household science as 
we propose would lead to lucrative employ- 
ments as bookkeepers, designers, house- 
keepers, caterers, dyers, bakers, upholsterers, 
decorators, dressmakers, forewomen in fac- 
tories; and the graduates of the first model 
school of this character would be, as were 
the graduates of the first manual training 
school for boys of the Boston Institute of 
Technology, in demand all over the coun- 
try as teachers of the new method. 

There is a demand, in view of the over- 
pressure upon women who are the heads of 
households, in this day of such complex 
and varied interests, for relief from the 
supervision of the details of the adminis- 
tration of the house—for trained managers ; 
and the introduction of graduates from such 
a school as forewomen in factories is proba- 
bly the only practical means of reaching 
the factory girls, and solving the difficult 
problem of this dangerous social condition 
growing up in our midst. 
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For the love of God is broader 

Than the measure of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 

Is most wonderfully kind.—/. W. Fader. 
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HE following extracts on the use of 

words are from Zhe Verbalist, a valua- 
ble little book by Alfred Ayres, which is 
published by D. Appleton & Company. 

AUTHORESS.—-With regard to the use of 
this and certain other words of like for- 
mation, Mr. Gould, in his ** Good English,’’ 
says: ‘* Poet means simply a person who 
writes poetry; and author, in the sense 
under consideration, a person who writes 
poetry or prose—not a man who writes, but 
a person who writes. Nothing in either 
word indicates sex; and everybody knows 
that the functions of both poets and au- 
thors are common to both sexes. Hence, 
authoress and poetess are superfluous. And 
they are superfluous, also, in another respect 
—that they are very rarely used, indeed 
they hardly can be used independently of 
the zame of the writer, as Mrs., or Miss, or 
a female Christian name. They are, be- 
sides, philological absurdities, because they 
are fabricated on the false assumption that 
their primaries indicate men. ‘They are, 
moreover, liable to the charge of affectation 
and pettiness, to say nothing of pedantic 
pretension to accuracy. 

‘« If the ess is to be permitted, there is no 
reason for excluding it from azy noun that 
indicates a person; and the next editions 
of our dictionaries may be made complete 
by the addition of wrtteress, officeress, 
manageress, superintendentess, secretaryess, 
treasureress, walkeress, talkeress, and soon 
to the end of the vocabulary. 

CasE.—Many persons of considerable 
culture continually make mistakes in con- 
versation in the use of the cases, and we 
sometimes meet with gross errors of this 
kind in the writings of authors of repute. 
Witness the following: ‘‘ And everybody is 
to know him except I.’’—George Merideth, 
in ** The Tragic Comedies,’’ Eng. ed., 
vol. I, p. 33. ‘* Let’s you and I go: ’” say 
me. Wecan not say, Let I go. Properly, 
Let’s go, i. e., let us go, or, let you and me 
go. ‘‘He is as good as me:’’ say, as I. 
** She is as tall as Aim :’’ say, ashe. ‘* You 
are older than me-’’ say, than I. ‘* Nobody 
said so but he:’’ say, but him. ‘* Every- 
one can master a grief but Ae that hath it ;’’ 
correctly, but Azm. ‘* John went out with 
James and I:’’ say, and me. ‘* You are 
stronger than iim:’’ say than he. ‘‘ Be- 
tween you and I;’’ say, and me. ‘‘ Be- 
tween you and “hey:’’ say and “hem. “‘ He 
gave it to John and I:”’ say, and me. 
‘*You told John and I:”’ say, and me. 
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‘¢ He sat between him and I:”’ say, and me. 
‘* He expects to see you and I.’’ say, and 
me. ‘**You were a dunce to do it. Who? 
me ?’’ say, 1. Supply the ellipsis, and we 
should have, Who? me a dunce to do it? 
‘¢ Where are you going ?’’ Who? me? say 
I. We can’t say me going. ‘* Who doyou 
mean ?’’ say, whom. ‘‘ Was it them?’’ say, 
they. “If I was him, I would do it:’’ 
were he. ‘*\lf1I was her, I would not go:’’ 
say, were she. ‘*Was it him?’’ say, he. 
‘* Was it her ?’’ say, she. ‘* For the benefit 
of those whom he thought were his friends :’’ 
say, who. This error is not easy to detect 
on account of the parenthetical words that 
follow it. If we drop them, the mistake is 
very apparent; thus: ‘‘ For the benefit of 
those whom were his friends.”’ 

William Cullen Bryant, who was a careful 
student of English, while he was editor of 
the ‘‘ New York Evening Post,’’ sought to 
prevent the writers for that paper from us- 
ing ‘‘over and above”’ (for ‘more than’) ; 
artiste (for ‘artist’) ; aspirant; authoress ; 
beat (for ‘defeat’) ; bagging (for ‘captur- 
ing’): balance (for ‘remainder’); banquet 
(for ‘dinner’ or ‘supper’); bogus; casket 
(for ‘coffin’); claimed (for ‘asserted’) ; 
collided ; commence (for ‘begin’); com- 
pete; cortege (for ‘procession’); cotem- 
porary (for ‘contemporary’) ; couple for 
‘two’); darkey (for ‘negro’); day before 
yesterday (for ‘the day before yesterday’) ; 
debut ; decrease (asa verb); democracy (ap- 
plied to a political party); develop (for 
‘expose’); devouring element, for fire) ; 
donate; employ; enacted for ‘acted’) ; 
indorse (for ‘approve’); en route; esq. ; 
graduate (for ‘is graduated’) gents (for 
‘gentlemen’) ; ‘Hon.’ House (for ‘House of 
Representatives’) ; humbug ; inaugurate (for 
‘begin’) in our midst; item (for article, 
extract, or paragraph); is being done, and 
all passives of this form; jeopardize ; jubi- 
lant (for ‘rejoicing’) ; juvenile (for ‘boy’) ; 
lady (for ‘wife’); last (for‘ latest’); lengthy 
(for ‘long’); leniency (for ‘lenity,’) ; 
loafer ; loan or loaned (for ‘lend or lent’) ; 
located ; majority (relating to places or 
circumstances (for ‘most’); Mrs. President, 
Mrs. Governor, Mrs. General, and all sim- 
ilar titles ; mutual (for ‘common’) ; official 
(for ‘officer’); ovation; on yesterday ; 
over his signature; pants (for ‘pantaloons’ ); 
parties (for ‘persons’); partially (for 
‘partly’); past two weeks (for ‘last two 
weeks’) ; and all similar expressions relating 
to a definite time); poetess; portion (for 
‘part’); posted (for ‘informed’); progress 
(for ‘advance’) reliable (for ‘trustworthy’) ; 
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rendition (for ‘performance’); repudiate 
(for ‘reject or disown’) ; retire (asan active 
verb); Rev. (for ‘the ‘Rev.’); role (for 
‘part’); roughs; rowdies ; secesh ; sensation 
(for ‘noteworthy’); standpoint (for ‘point 
of view’) ; start in the sense of setting out ; 
state (for ‘say’); taboo; talent (for ‘tal- 
ents’ or (‘ability’) ; talented ; tapis; the 
deceased ; war (for ‘dispute’ or ‘disagree- 
ment’).”’ 





THE YOUNG CORPORAL. 





LAD, a corporal in the French army, 
A when drunk, struck his superior officer. 
This was a very serious offense. He was 
tried by court-martial and sentenced to be 
shot, and cast into prison to await the exe- 
cution of the sentence. There was an effort 
made to secure his pardon, but without suc- 
cess. The colonel, however, was much at- 
tached to him ; was unremitting in his efforts 
to secure a pardon, which he at length suc- 
ceeded in doing, on condition that if ever 
known to be drunk again he should be shot 
dead. 

The colonel went to prison to inform the 
condemned young corporal of his pardon. 

‘Ah! colonel,’’ said the unhappy young 
man, as the officer entered, ‘‘ you see what 
my folly has brought me to.’’ 

‘*Suppose,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘that I 
should tell you that on condition that you 
never drink again a pardon is extended to 
you.”’ A gleam of hope brightened the 
young face, 

‘‘Your life being the forfeit if ever you 
taste liquor again,’’ added the colonel. 

‘Impossible !’’ said the poor lad, ‘‘I can- 
not live and not drink. Must I never 
drink? ”’ 

‘* Never.”’ 

The poor young fellow relapsed into hope- 
lessness. 

‘‘ Nothing can keep me from it. It would 
be impossible to keep the condition.”’ 

‘¢T] want your word and pledge of honor 
as a soldier,’’ said the colonel, appealing to 
the military spirit and high sense of honor 
he so well knew the youth to possess. 


The lad’s soul kindled within him. The 
appeal wrought the effect intended. ‘‘See, 
colonel,’’ cried the young soldier, ‘‘See 


here and now,’’ and he lifted his arm to- 
wards heaven, “that never to my dying day 
will I put liquor to my lips again.’’ 

That lad became commander of the Im- 
perial Guard, whose very name became 
such a power, and he kept the spirit that 
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characterized his memorable utterance, 
‘* The Old Guard dies but never surrenders.’’ 

Now, you see how much that sting of the 
liquor serpent costs. It came very near 
costing that brave young corporal his life. 
It is a costly sting to this country in dollars 
and cents. It costs us three hundred and 
sixty times as much as it does to pay the 
salaries of our ministers of the gospel. The 
salaries of our ministers amount to sixty 
millions of dollars ; and it costs twenty-two 
hundred millions of dollars to keep the 
liquor traffic and keep the sting of the liquor 
serpent doing its work. 


_ 


OF CHILDHOOD. 








HE sympathy with childhood which gives 
its coloring to modern literature and 
art, is to be traced back to utterances which 
have influenced more than the literature and 
art of modern Europe. ‘‘ Except ye be- 
become as little children, ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,’’ was a per- 
fectly new utterance to the world. ‘The 
fresh aspect under which all weakness, all 
dependence, appeared in the light of that 
teaching, was evidently bewildering to its 
hearers; a bewilderment perhaps betrayed 
in some confusion of the record through 
which these utterances reach us. ‘The great- 
est of the Apostles, we cannot but suspect, 
never heard of the words having been 
spoken ; his own saying, ‘‘ When I became 
a man, I put away childish things,’’ though 
not a contradiction of them, seems to us 
not a natural utterance from one who re- 
membered them ; and here, we fancy, Paul 
was a Greek. Indeed, the typical signifi- 
cance of this stage of human life as a pat- 
tern of the human attitude and a clue to the 
whole meaning of man’s sojourn in this 
world, is pregnant with a wealth of meaning 
that could only be unfolded in long ages, 
and exhibited in the whole various realms 
of human desire, hope, and fear.’ 
Wonderful is the power of childhood. 
A tiny right hand steals into our palm, 
while the left is clasped in that of our dead- 
liest foe, or an alienated friend more re- 
mote than any foe, and instantly we feel the 
resentment, or distaste, or bitter indigna- 
tion thin away, grow transparent, and al- 
most disappear. Our level gaze meets 
above the curly head, and neither finds nor 
conveys reproach; we become fellow- 


‘- guardians to the little one whose tottering 
steps regulate both ours and those of the 
person who seemed in all things to set his 
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feet to a different path from ours. Let 
twenty years hurry by, and the child whose 
infant steps we guided has become a mere 
tedious neighbor, powerless to sstir our 
atmosphere, or bring one waft of healing 
power. For a year or two in this pilgrim- 
age of ours, the most commonplace, the 
most tiresome of us, is invested with this 
wonderful capacity ; every human being has 
once upon a time hushed enmities and 
bridged estrangement. We have all pos- 
sessed unconsciously this magic ; with the 
consciousness of its possession, its spell were 
gone. Let us not so admire children that 
we banish childhood; the child is only 
blessed so long as he is childlike. When 
we make him our equal, we drag him from 
the Eden we perforce quitted long ago, to 
which neither he nor we can return. Words- 
worth might well have addressed some lines 
of his ‘‘ Ode’”’ rather to the parent than the 
child,, and almost all parents in our day 
would do well so to read them: 


Why with such earnest care dost thou provoke 

The years to bring the inevitable yoke? 

Full soon 42s soul shall have its earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon it with a weight 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 
London Spectator. 
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WANTED—A CAPACITY, 





BY L. V. SHATTUCK, 





VERY one has heard of the man who, 
having ‘‘struck oil,’’ placed his daugh- 
ter at a celebrated school, where, after a 
fair trial, she was reported as wanting capac- 
ity, the oil king responding, ‘‘ Buy her one, 
regardless of cost.’’ Most of us who are 
teachers meet with cases of unqualified in- 
capacity. What storms we have raised by 
refusing to promote scholars whose defi- 
ciencies were palpable! What criticisms on 
the public school we have called forth by 
promoting those whom we felt it impossible 
to advance further, but whom contact with 
others might benefit. How many of us know 
the depression, the discouragement, which 
follow the removal of pupils for whom we 
have labored in season and out of season, that 
they may, as their parents say, ‘‘ go. where 
they can learn something.’’ Nor have we 
always had the grace not to say, ‘‘I told 
you so,’’ when it has been proved that their 
measure of capacity was reached while 
with us. 
We have had our laugh over ‘‘ English as 
She is Taught.’’ It is to be considered that 
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this collection was from many schools, scat- 
tered over a wide territory. Now it does not 
show a very marked lack of capacity in a 
child to confuse A//egheny with Aborigines, 
and give the latter as a system of mountains. 
Nor do we lose all hope of the boy who in 
confusion of words said that ‘‘some of the 
very best fossils are found in theological 
cabinets.’’ But it must be confessed that 
there was lack of intelligence in the child 
who stated that ‘‘ Long Island is the capital 
of New York.”’ 

There is the giant intellect, and likewise 

the pigmy. 
, There are said to be savage tribes who 
cannot comprehend numbers above ten. 
There are numberless cases of scholars who 
are unable to comprehend anything in 
mathematics beyond the multiplication table 
and the first four rules of the arithmetic. 
They go over the ground mechanically, 
having an appearance of understanding, 
which fades away as soon as they leave 
school. In every study is this inability 
apparent. 

We can develop faculties, but if they are 
wanting, what can be done? A Sunday- 
school superintendent once said to his 
teachers, ‘‘ You do not make the different 
points of the lesson clear. There would be 
no difficulty if you would only properly ex- 
plain them. Let me show you how it is 
done.’’ He assembled the school and at- 
tempted to unfold the idea of the first great 
cause. ‘‘ Children,’’ said he, taking out his 
watch, ‘‘ Did any one make my watch ?’’ 
‘Yes, a man made it,’’ was the reply. 
‘¢ Did any one make my coat ?’’ A satisfac- 
tory answer being received to this and sim- 
ilar questions, he said, ‘‘ Did a man make 
the sky? the clouds? the pond over there? 
the hill up there?’’ ‘‘ No, a man could not 
make any of these things; none but God 
could make them. God is that great being 
who is everywhere, in all places at the same 
time. He has always lived, and will live for- 
ever. God made the sky, the ground, the 
pond over there, and the hill yonder.”’ 
**Right. Now will that boy by the win- 
dow tell me who made that hill?’’ The 
little boy piped out, -‘‘I don’t know; we 
have only just moved here.’’ 

No, it is not through lack of proper in- 
struction, but lack of proper intelligence, 
that children do not learn. Said a teacher, 
*¢ When I went to school, how hard I had to 
work in order to learn anything! And now 
everything is made so easy for the children 
that I sometimes wonder if it does not tend 
to a lack of development ; for they have no 
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call to rely upon themselves.’’ Paschal 
said to Louis XIV., ‘‘ There is no royal 
road to geometry.’’ The modern teacher 
is trying to make an easy road to every 
source of knowledge. ‘‘ How shall a man 
escape from his ancestors ?’’ asks the Con- 
cord sage, and the teachers come to the 
front and try to solve the problem. How 
shall mental capacity be found in the child 
of the frivolous mother, whose mind never 
goes out beyond her dress, her housekeep- 
ing, or the claims of society ? 


_— 
ie 


GOOD SCHOOL-HOUSES. 








S good dwelling houses for everybody, 

even though small, show the progress 
of civilization, so good school-houses in all 
districts, even though cheap, show the pro- 
gress of education. The old barn structures 
of the last generation are going. When the 
last one is pulled down or burned up there 
ought to be a jubilee. The pictures of the 
beautiful buildings we give in these pages 
are selected from a large number of the 
best, for which the State of New York has 
recently awarded special prizes. A_ bill 
authorizing their payment was passed by the 
legislature of this state, a year ago, but only 
recently have the plans been available for 
general purposes. Nothing better can be 
found. Look at Plan I. Its general ap- 
pearance is pleasing, its arrangement per- 
fect, the light is sufficient, the entrances 
large and convenient, and the cost moder- 
ate. There are some things that cannot be 
represented here, for instance, the ventila- 
tion, the manner of finishing, the painting, 
etc. But the main thing is here, and what 
a beauty it would be by the side of a coun- 
try road, surrounded by trees, with beau- 
tiful flower beds in front, and a well kept 
lawn all around it! There is civilization 
in these buildings, yes, morality and religion 
too! For what conduces more to the bet- 
terment of the world than well appointed 
public buildings? The tone of society is 
indicated in them. Whenever those who 
are low down come within the influence of 
what is excellent they are raised to a higher 
level. 

Plan II. is a smaller building. How un- 
like the old red school-house at the cross- 
roads? Yet its cost is but little more. 
There is a storm porch, wardrobe, fuel 
closet, and a ventilating shaft. It looks 
like civilization. But how about Plan III? 
Somebody may say it looks like an old mill. 
More like a modern artistic dwelling house, 
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The world is getting out of the ruts of the 
past, when a dry goods box was the pattern 
of both the church and the school-house. 
The old mill was far handsomer than the 
old church. There was beauty in the 
natural surroundings of the mill, but none 
in the meeting-house perched on the top 
of a bare hill, surrounded by its rectangular 
rows of horse sheds. 

_ The teacher who creates ideals of beauty 
in any community is doing a magnificent 
work.- Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are necessary, yes, essential, but there’s 
something better. What is it, do you ask? 
Ideas of fitness, harmony, beauty and love- 
liness. These elevate human nature. We 
must eat, but how? Like asavage? Like 
a half civilized boor? Like a poor low 
down Turk? These people eat, sleep, and 
dress, but how? That’s the question, 
How? A teacher hasa school, but in what ? 
A rickety barn-like building that looks as 
though it had survived the shock of former 
wars? There he may ‘‘teach’’ ever so 
skilfully, but he will fail in the end of giv- 
ing what his pupils most need in order to 
make them good, true, kind, honest, brave 
and really beautiful. These school-house 
plans are moral lessons. As such we give 
them. MN. Y. School Journal, 





HINTS AND HELPS TO TEACHERS. 





N my principal’s room I observed, a few 

weeks ago, a happy way of conducting 
written spelling, which became a language 
lesson. ‘The lessons included definitions. 
The teacher sometimes gave the definition 
withholding the word, and then told the 
pupils to write the word she had defined. 
She then called upon some pupil to define 
in the same way, another word for the class 
to write. She also gave some sentence con- 
taining a word of the lesson, and told the 
pupils to pick out that word to write. She 
then asked the pupils to form similar sen- 
tences for the class. It required a good 
knowledge of the lesson for the children to 
select the right word. It also strengthened 
their power of attention, a power that has 
been said to mark the difference between 
the great man and those around him. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


What is it? Geography is the science (é” 
potentia) of earth and man in their mutual 
relations, studied with a view to explaining 
‘- the life of man, as expressed in his thought, 
feeling, and action, about government, 
religion, education, industries, and society 
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proper, as influenced by his physical sur- 
roundings. 

Mathematical geography. What is it? 
A study of the position, form, size, and mo- 
tions of the earth, so far as they influence 
the general distribution of heat and light. 

Physical geography. What is it? A 
study of the causes affecting, and the re- 
sults following, the special distribution of 
heat (climate) and life, so far as these things 
influence man. 

Political geography. What is it? A 
study of government and the other institu- 
tions as influenced by their physical sur- 
roundings.—Jndiana School Jonrnal. 


HOW TO USE A NEWSPAPER IN SCHOOL. 


The geographical names may be cut out 
and pasted on home-made maps. 

The articles referring to places and cus- 
toms may be used for the geography class. 

Clippings can be made from it for the 
geography scrap-book. 

Items of ‘‘ general information ’’ can be 
gleaned from it for an occasional ten-min- 
ute talk. 

It contains allusions to many historical 
persons, which can be used for a general 
history lesson. 

Its biographies of noted persons can be 
used in the history class. 

Its best anecdotes and incidents can be 
adapted for reproduction stories. 

Its scientific records can be used in classes 
studying science. 

Its shipping notes can be used in a geog- 
raphy lesson on ports. 

A certain paragraph placed on the board, 
may be used for a spelling lesson. 

Pupils may be asked to gather from it 
items of current news.—Jnstitute. 


SENSIBLE ADVICE. 


Read and practice this from Zhe Wom- 
an’s Magazine: 

Don’t worry. , 

Don’t hurry. ‘‘Too swift arrives as tardy 
as too slow.’’ 

‘¢ Simplify! Simplify! Simplify 

Don’t over-eat. Don’t starve. ‘Let 
your moderation be known to all men.”’ 

Court the fresh air day and night. ‘‘ Oh, 
if you knew what was in the air !’’ 

Sleep and rest abundantly. Sleep is na- 
ture’s benediction. 

Spend less nervous energy each day than 
you make, 

Be cheerful. ‘‘ A light heart lives long.”’ 

Think only healthful thoughts. ‘As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ 

‘«Seek peace and pursue it.’’ 


1?? 
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‘Work like a man, but don’t be worked 
to death.’’ 


Avoid passion and excitement. A mo- 
ment’s anger may be fatal. 
Associate with healthy people. Health is 


contagious as well as disease. 
Dont cary the whole world on your shoul- 
ders, far less the universe. Trust the Eternal. 
Never despair. ‘‘Lost hope is a fatal 


disease.’’ 
‘* If ye know these things, happy are » if 
ye do them.’’—Morning Star. 


_ 
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DETERMINED TO SUCCEED. 








HE following is one of the traditions of 

a manufacturing firm in Glasgow, Scot- 

land. Thirty years ago a barefoot, ragged 

urchin presented himself before the desk of 

the principal partner and asked for work as 
an errand-boy. 

‘«There’s a deal o’ running to be dune,’’ 
said Mr. Blank, jestingly, affecting a broad 
Scotch accent. ‘* Your first qualification 
wud be a pair o’ shoon.’’ 

The boy, with a grave nod, disappeared. 
He lived by doing odd jobs in the market, 
and slept under one of the stalls. Two 
months passed before he had saved enough 
money to buy the shoes. Then he pre- 


sented himself before Mr. Blank one morn- | 


ing, and held out a package. 

‘¢T have the shoon, sir,’’ he said quietly. 

‘*Oh!’’ Mr. Blank with difficulty recalled 
the circumstances. ‘‘ You want a place? 
Not in those rags, my lad. You would dis- 
grace the house.’’ 

The boy hesitated a moment, and then 
went out without a word. Six months 
passed before he returned, decently clothed 
in coarse but new garments. Mr. Blank’s 
interest was roused. For the first time, he 
looked at the boy attentively. His thin, 
bloodless face showed that he had stinted 
himself of food for months in order to buy 
these clothes. The manufacturer now ques- 
tioned the boy carefully, and found to his 
regret that he could neither read nor write. 

‘*It is necessary that you should do both 
before we could employ you in carrying 
home packages,’’ he said. ‘‘We have no 
place for you.”’ 

The lad’s face grew paler; but, without a 
word of complaint, he disappeared. He 
now went fifteen miles into the country, and 
found work in stables near to a night-school. 
At the end of the year, he again presented 
himself before Mr. Blank. 


‘*T can read and write,’’ he said briefly. 
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‘‘T gave him the place,’’ the employer 
said, years afterward, ‘‘ with the conviction 
that, in process of time, he would take mine, 
if he made up his mind to do it. Men rise 
slowly in Scotch business houses, but he is 
our chief foreman.’’— Western Record. 


<> 
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THE GERMAN GYMNASIUM. 








BY GEORGE MORITZ WAHL. 





HE very word ‘‘ gymnasia’’ suggests what 

these schools are, namely, palzestree ; not 
for the body, however, but for the mind, 
preparing and strengthening the student for 
intellectual life. Their aim, as is stated in 
the educational constitution of these schools, 
is not merely to help the student in acquir- 
ing such a degree of classical and scholarly 
education as is needed for a thorough under- 
standing of the systematic and learned lec- 
tures at the universities, but to equip him 
with a mode of thinking and feeling which 
benefits ennobled humanity. In this way 
the gymnasia have done their work for many 
decades ; and if we review their history, we 
cannot but pay them the tribute that, though 
conservative, they have been duly progres- 
sive, too; that they have adhered to the 
principle both of ‘‘ go ahead ’’ and of ‘‘hold 
fast.’’ The materialistic tendency of the 
age, to be sure, they have never favored, 
and as this materialistic tendency has gained 
ascendency they have severed themselves 
from the newly rising schools in which 
learning and intellectual pursuits are treated 
rather as the means than as the end to be 
attained. Not that they have left their pro- 
grammes unchanged during the last century, 
but they have always maiatained firmly that 
‘‘carrying utilitarian principles into their 
curriculum would lower their standard, and 
would deprive those who desire them of 
higher intellectual blessings, and thus would 
not satisfy their demands on life.’’ There isa 
vast difference, as a great writer has said, 
between worshiping science as a high, 
heavenly goddess, and regarding it merely 
as a fine cow which provides us with butter. 

The name ‘‘ gymnasia’’ as applicable to 
schools dates back as far as the sixteenth 
century, and the record of some of these 
schools extends even to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, although the term became generally 
established for all schools of the highest 
grade only in the year 1812; some having 
passed until then by such names as college, 
lyceum, etc. This historic background has 
by no means been unimportant and insig- 
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nificant in the development of the gymnasia 
at large. Whether we are conscious of it or 
not, the historic spirit does hold a mighty 
sway over us all,—age implying experience, 
—and I do not think at the present day the 
firmness of the system, which does not bear 
the slightest mark of experimenting, could 
be maintained in these schools if it were not 
for historic growth and historic results that 
speak so much in their favor; for the large 
majority of German schoiars who have 
stocked the libraries with valuable works in 
all branches of learning were bred in these 
schools, Atlantic Monthly. 
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AUDUBON THE NATURALIST. 





BY T. B. THORPE, 





UDUBON inherited from his father a 
fair property in one of the most pic- 
turesque regions of Pennsylvania. When 
scarcely twenty-one, he married a lady of 
superior social standing and _ intellectual 
culture. To carry out his eccentric schemes, 
he determined to remove to the “ great 
West,’’ then (1806) emphatically a wilder- 
ness. To accomplish this, he disposed of his 
patrimonial estate, and with a large stock of 
merchandise, and his young wife, he crossed 
the Alleghanies, and taking a flat-boat, be- 
came a voyager toward some unconsidered 
destination. ‘The season was Spring, when 
the beautiful Ohio was in its gayest attire. 
Morning, noon, and night—in sunshine and 
storm—Audubon was in a constant delirium 
of enjoyment. At the turn of every bend 
some new surprise awaited his vision. The 
bear and deer appeared wonderingly upon 
the banks, or fearlessly plunged into the 
silvery stream. But the myriads of water- 
fowl, that, hidden away in the nooks, when 
alarmed by intrusion would fill the air, and 
then flee to their distant hiding-places, gave 
him the most intense pleasure. And that 
young, beautiful and aristocratic bride soon 
caught the inspired spirit that animated her 
husbaud, and looked upon the fairy scenes 
with his eyes, and indulged in his hopeful- 
ness. Nor was the illusion ever broken by 
the long years of hardship and privation, 
that preceded a finally glorious success. 
When Audubon and his boat, with its 
cargo, arrived at Louisville. he left his 
merchandise to be disposed of by others, 
while he soon became absorbed in ‘‘ hunting 
expeditions,’’ which finally so occupied his 
time that his partners were allowed to carry 
off his goods; his pecuniary resources soon 
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failed, and his wife was invited to ‘‘makea 
home at a friend’s house.’’ His real voca- 
tion had now asserted itself. He was hence- 
forth only to be known as a naturalist. He 
and his wife had embarked on the voyage 
of life dependent upon a pursuit that 
appeared to have no solid foundation. How 
nobly that wife honored herself in the fear- 
ful struggle is one of the most interesting 
pages of devotion that history records of the 
sex. 

The ‘ups and downs”’ of this eccentric 
man from this time, and for many years of 
his life, have no parallel. How he supported 
himself, and met the expenses of a con- 
stantly increasing family, can only be ex- 
plained on the principle that the hospitality 
of the planters was unbounded. Certain it 
is, that Audubon and his wife, under the 
most trying pecuniary difficulties, command- 
ed the greatest possible consideration, for 
they met with friends everywhere. The 
wife’s courage never failed, and Audubon’s 
hopefulness never flagged. All the while, 
whatever were his vicissitudes, he employed 
every leisure moment communing with the 
feathered inhabitants of the forests. Gradu- 
ally his chief pursuit took the form of an 
eventually to be published work, of American 
ornithology. As the idea crystallized in his 
brain, the purpose of his life for the first 
time became apparent. Now husband and 
wife worked for and understood the future ; 
Audubon more earnestly studying the birds, 
the wife using her many accomplishments, 
as an instructor of the wealthy planters’ 
daughters, to procure the necessary means 
for immediate use. 

Twelve or fourteen years after Audubon’s 
removal from the Florida parishes of 
Louisiana, we became a temporary resident 
of the vicinity. We were soon aware of the 
fact, by finding at the hospitable mansion 
of an old and wealthy family, a magnificent, 
but unfinished, drawing in chalk, of an 
eagle, which served the useful place of a 
covering for a fire-board. Upon asking the 
name of the artist, we were informed that it 
was Audubon, and, furthermore, that he 
was for months together in the house a wel- 
come guest, occupied in his favorite pursuit. 
From a drawer, evidently seldom opened, 
were produced many soiled pieces of paper, 
on which were sketched in a bold manner 
parts of birds, especially their feet and 
wings. Upon one was a dim outline of the 
head of an eagle, under which he had writ- 
ten, ‘‘ Napoleon at St. Helena.’’ 

Inquiry subsequently informed us that Mrs. 
Audubon’s pupils had grown into woman- 
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hood, and were everywhere distinguished 
for their superior culture and social influ- 
ence. Of Audubon uothing was remem- 
bered, except the fact that he was unappre- 
ciated and entirely misunderstood. He 
was looked upon as a harmless lunatic, who 
had no settled purpose in life. He was 
borne with by the common people because 
of his good nature and willingness to enter 
into their rural sports, and because he would 
lead off in their frolics, and, if need be, 
fiddle that they might dance. He made 
the good-natured negroes valuable servitors, 
for they caught for him in the swamps in- 
fantile alligators, and in the open fields the 
deadly rattlesnake. He commanded re- 
spect, however, for his use of the rifle; 
from his earliest childhood he was a ‘‘ dead 
shot ;’’ his skill in this direction won the 
applause of Daniel Boone himself. It was 
acommon thing for him to spend entire 
days in the dark forest, studying the habits 
of some peculiar bird; making his bed of 
the Spanish moss that he stripped from the 
trees, defying the mosquitoes by an ingeni- 
ous net of his own invention. It was in 
these solitudes of nature that he enriched 
his mind with such rare experiences, that 
when given to the world in book form, 
caused the European naturalists at first to 
question the truth of the serious matter of 
his grave ornithological works. 

A single illustration of Audubon’s method 
will give the key to the spirit that animated 
his life when professionally engaged. On 
one occasion, when nearly sundown, his 
quick eye discerned an eagle sitting upon 
the dead limb of a lightning-blasted tree, 
which conspicuously towered above. the 
surrounding furest. The bird was evi- 
dently contemplating the glorious spectacle 
of the sun’s departing rays. Instantly Au- 
dubon became interested ; quietly he entered 
the house, seized his rifle, and starting in an 
opposite direction from his intended route, 
he was soon lost in the approaching gloom. 
A long time seemed to elapse. The bird, 
as if conscious of safety, still maintained its 
sublime eyrie; the last rays of the sun were 
glancing upon its proud form; suddenly he 
sprang upward; a dull, rolling echo dis- 
turbed the now gloomy forest, and a white 
puff of smoke struggled for an instant 
against the sky. A moment more, and Au- 
dubon appeared with his prize! Before the 
body was fairly cold he had secured the 
skin, and with an artistic method, extra- 
ordinary and rapid, made up the effigy. 
The next morning he was at work by the 
dawn of day. By the help of a daring ne- 
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gro he secured the limb of the tree from 
which the bird was shot, and fastening its 
base firmly in the ground, he placed the 
eagle upon it as he sat in all the glory of 
his native pride. And ere the shades of an- 
other night set in, he had completed the 
finest drawing of his immortal work. 

In the comparatively primitive times in 
Louisiana of which we speak, a weekly mail 
was a gratefully-accepted boon. It was then 
no uncommon thing for some good reader to 
open a popular newspaper, and read to the 
attending crowd the most exciting news. 
We remember that on one particular occa- 
sion it was stated that the Emperor of 
Russia, while returning home from. his visit 
to Queen Victoria, had occupied his leisure 
time looking over Audubon’s magnificent 
collection of North American birds, -of 
which book he was a subscriber, and further- 
more, he had sent the author a signet ring 
studded with diamonds, as a token of his 
admiration. ‘‘Read that item again,’’ 
asked a hearer, with evident impatience in 
his voice. The request was complied with ; 
thereupon followed the indignant comment 
of the excited native: 

‘*So the great overgrown Emperor of 
Roosia gave that infernal little bird-shoot- 
ing, alligator-catching and rattle-snake-stuff- 
ing crazy fellow, Audubon, a goold ring, 
did he? Well!—upon my word—it’s just 
like the Emperors, though ; plenty to throw 
away on fellows who never do an honest 
day’s work in their lives, and nothing for 
the industrious poor man. Audubon is the 
kind they like. I’ve seen him loafing 
about my clearing for a month at a time, so 
infernally lazy that he would sit all day un- 
der a tree, pretending to watch a bird as 
big as my thumb build its nest; and what’s 
more, he’d shoot humming-birds with a 
rifle and let deer and turkeys (that’s game) 
pass unnoticed. I don’t think his picters was 
worth the paper he made ’em on, nor was 
he worth the powder that would blow him 
up.’’ And having thus relieved himself, he 
mounted his horse and rode away, muttering 
between his teeth, ‘‘ Audubon with a goold 
ring and diamonds.’’ The rural critic 
should not be blamed, for Audubon himself 
writes of this period of his life, that his best 
friends thought him insane, and that no one 
had a word of encouragement for him, ex- 
cept his devoted wife. 

As time wears on, whether Audubon will 
be most honored for unwittingly contribut- 
ing to science as an ornithologist, or for his 
intense worship of the world of natural ob- 








jects, remains to be solved. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY. 


N a late issue of the West Chester Zoca/ 

News we find the following report of a 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Forestry 
Association held on Arbor Day last at the 
West Chester State Normal School, and also 
of the organization of the Chester County 
Forestry Association. This ‘‘means busi- 
ness.’’ Similar organizations in every 
county in the State would aid immensely in 
stimulating interest in the work of tree- 
planting, the creation of parks, the improve- 
ment of school grounds, etc. 

At 7.30 the meeting was called to order 
by Dr. J. T. Rothrock, of West Chester. 
Dr. Rothrock stated, in his introductory re- 
marks, that the Forestry Association held 
two meetings annually, one in Philadelphia, 
and the other could be held in various parts 
of the State, as the members might see fit, 
hence the meeting in West Chester this 
evening. ‘There would be two meetings this 
evening; first, the regular meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Foresty Association, which 
would necessarily adjourn early in order 
that the Philadelphia members might return 
on the 9.30 train, and the other would take 


place immediately following, its object be- 
ing to organize a Chester county branch of 
the association. 

Some of the regular business was dis- 
pensed with on account of the limited time. 
On motion some by-laws, which are to be 
added to those already in operation, were 


read by one of the members. They were 
left over for action at the next meeting. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, 
was then introduced and delivered a very 
interesting address. Among other things 
he said: 

Arbor Day originated about seventeen 
years ago, when it was first observed in 
Nebraska. The agricultural and horticul- 
tural societies of that State offered prizes for 
work in that direction. Kansas soon fol- 
lowed in the work, and such good results 
have followed that what was once the great 
American desert has been made habitable 
by trees and shrubbery. 

Six years ago the American Congress in- 
stituted the celebration of Arbor Day in 
schools, and since then many thousands of 
trees have been planted and public grounds 
and homes thus adorned. The sympathies 
of prominent and wealthy men have been 
enlisted ; San Francisco, Maryland, Dela- 
ware and New York have taken hold of 
the work. It is unfortunate that sometimes 
the Legislature of a State fixes the date of 
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Arbor Day ; it should be a movable holiday 
on account of a late or early season. In 
Connecticut a grand work has been done, 
especially in planting trees along the road- 
side, the inducement for this being 50 cents 
per tree. In Ontario, Canada, the work 
has been so good that during the first year 
38,000 trees were planted. 

No other State Superintendent has shown 
so much interest, or put so much heart 
into the work, as Dr. E. E. Higbee, your 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania. He recommends teachers to 
give instruction to pupils on the subject. 
Trees make excellent subjects for object 
lessons ; the children should pliant seeds, 
and watch their growth ; this will make of 
our youth practical arborists. In planting 
trees do not select one as large as your arm, 
and behead it; take a little tree, and in ten 
years it will out-top the big one. 

My young friends of the Normal School, 
as you go out in the world you can exert a 
great influence in the way of making forestry 
popular throughout the States and Terri- 
tories of the Union. Some say there is not 
much to be done in the cities, The truth 
is there is hardly a property in the cities on 
which shrubs and roses at least could not be 
planted. The last time I was in West 
Chester I did not see any Japanese ivy. It 
ought to be here. Plant it all over your 
county. It does not destroy the mortar or 
hurt buildings. It will cover old trees or 
walls beautifully. 

This work done in Pennsylvania to-day 
largely affects the home, but I have not time 
now to touch that theme. Forestry is a 
new theme in America. We have not done 
much yet. But something has been done. 
When Daniel Webster was Secretary of State 
he went among the farmers about Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, and urged them to redeem 
their waste lands by planting timber. Asa 
consequence they now have over 10,000 
acres of beautiful timber. Several other ex- 
amples of practical work were given by the 
speaker. Another was the following: ‘A 
hundred years ago the French people found 
the sands blowing in from the Bay of Biscay 
and destroying villages. One hundred 
miles of trees were planted along the coast 
and stopped the progress of this destructive 
agency. The same has been done at vari- 
ous points along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea with excellent results.’’ 

Dr. Rothrock next introduced Miss Helen 
Ely, of the West Chester Normal School, 
who read a carefully prepared essay, in sub- 
stance as follows: 
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It is generally admitted that it is necessary 
to keep a large part of our country covered 
with forests. The evil of denudinga coun- 
try of its forests has been observed in vari- 
ous parts of the world. 

In Palestine the forests have been in a 
great measure removed. The river Jordan 
has become an insignificant stream and some 
streams mentioned in the Bible have hardly 
an existence. The country would not now 
sustain one-sixth of the population it did in 
the time of Solomon. 

Spain was once likea garden, but now many 
districts formerly fertile will not pay the 
farmer for his work. Efforts have been 
made to restore its forests, but with only 
partial success, owing to the difficulty of in- 
ducing trees to grow where the land has been 
so long denuded of them. 

The Island of St. Helena was, when first 
discovered, covered with forests and had a 
delightful climate. When the forests were 
removed it became barren and dry. By 
planting trees its fertility was restored. 

The manner in which climatic changes are 
brought about by removing forests was dis- 
cussed by the essayist. The absorption and 


exudition of moisture by forests tends to 
equalize the rainfall and maintain the streams. 


The great floods on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers in the spring season, and low water 
in summer, which have been characteristic of 
those streams for years past, she ascribed to 
the removal of the forests. The healthful 
influence of trees to prevent malaria was 
also discussed by the essayist. 

The waste of timber in progress on the 
Government lands was deprecated, and the 
wish expressed that some means might be 
adopted to prevent the extensive forest fires 
which destroy so many acres of fine timber 
annually. 

Rev. William Newton, D. D., was next 
introduced and made an able address. In 
the course of his remarks he said: ‘‘ We are 
here to-night in the interests of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association. I want to do 
what I can toadvance the work. Iremember 
how, when a boy, I looked upon a tree and 
regarded it as the embodied thought of God. 
A tree is, in its development, magnificent. 
Sentiment is felt towards that which we know 
and we know something about trees. For- 
estry may be somewhat sentimental, but it 
has a broad basis to rest upon. The cultiva- 
tion of forest trees is in the line of the beau- 
tiful. God is a God of beauty, it is in that 
line He works. Denude our land of its trees, 
and where would its beauty be? 

‘Miss Ely,.who has preceded me, re- 
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ferred to Palestine and the lessons it teaches. 
I would like to add that when the prophet 
speaks of the desolations to come upon the 
land he says: ‘Behold, the axe is laid to the 
root of the tree.’ Its trees were laid low 
and this added to its barrenness. Springs 
and fountains and trees are closely allied. 
When the children of Israel in the wilderness 
found twelve wells of water, they also found 
threescore and ten palm trees. I trust that 
the interests of forestry will receive an im- 
petus to-night that will in this locality, 
greatly advance its progress.”’ 

The next speaker introduced was Mr. 
Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, well known 
for his work on behalf of the American In- 
dians. He gave a brief account of some of 
the practical work now being done by the 
Forestry Association. Mr. Welsh said a 
committee of the Forestry Association, in 
company with Governor Beaver, of this 
State, and Gen. Hawley, of Connecticut, 
called yesterday upon President Harrison. 
They made three points. One was that 
something should be done to prevent the 
great forest fires, and, secondly, some means 
should be devised to enable settlers to ob- 
tain the necessary supply of timber without 
stealing it from the government domains. 
Thirdly, the wanton destruction of forests 
with a failure to replant, leaving the springs 
and streams exposed to be dried up, must 
be stopped. They did not stop here, how- 
ever, but presented a form of an act which 
they thought would check these evils. It 
provides for the appointment of a Forestry 
Commission. The committee went. still 
further and called the matter to the atten- 
tion of the leading newspapers. Very 
freely they responded, and many of the 
editors wrote editorials favoring the passage 
of such a measure as the committee recom- 
mended. President Harrison not only re- 
ceived the committee kindly and listened to 
what they had to say, but manifested a 
hearty interest in the matter. It is hoped 
that something like adequate legislation 
may soon be secured. 

Dr. J. P. Lundy, Philadelphia, was the 
next speaker. He said: 

‘¢T want to confirm what has been said 
by Miss Ely of Palestine. The Secretary of 
the Forestry Association and myself traveled 
through Palestine a few years ago. We 
saw just one tree in traveling from Dan to 
Beersheba. It was near Hebron, an ever- 
green oak known as Abraham’s oak. It 
was a wide-spreading tree and beautiful to 
behold. We saw some scrub trees and a 
few of somewhat larger growth about Mount 
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Carmel. The streams were dried up, the 
land was baked and cracked open in seams 
into which I could have run my hand. 
There was no water. We had to carry cold 
tea with us to drink. We had to travel in 
the broiling sun and raise an umbrella over 
us when we sat down to lunch. There was 
no shade to be found. It will cost millions 
of dollars to restore Palestine to its former 
fertility.’’ 

At the close of Dr. Lundy’s remarks the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation was brought to aclose. Before the 
visitors left, Professor Philips took occasion 
to thank them for so kindly visiting West 
Chester and stirring up an interest in the 
matter of forestry. 


CHESTER COUNTY ORGANIZED. 


As soon as the visitors had gone, Dr. 
Rothrock proceeded to organize the meet- 
ing for the purpose of forming a Chester 
County Forestry Association. To effect this 


he moved that Hon. Washington Townsend 
be called to preside. 
elected Secretary. 
On taking the chair, Hon. Washington 
Townsend proceeded to deliver an address 


Prof. J. P. Welsh was 


recounting the progress of the movement on 
behalf of forestry. He showed how, after 
some years of agitation, Congress had been 
induced to protect some of the large tracts 
of timber lands in which the great rivers of 
our country have their sources, and the Leg- 
islature of New York has been induced to 
protect what is left of the forests of the Adi- 
rondacks. In Pennsylvania we have as yet 
had no effective legislation in the matter. 
We must create a public sentiment and in- 
fluence the Legislature to enact laws that 
shall be effective for the protection of the 
forests. We must ourselves be interested in 
tree-planting. 

Organization being now in order, Prof. 
Rothrock moved that a committee of five 
ladies be appointed to secure the names of 
members. This was agreed to, and the 
President was made the chairman of the 
Committee on Organization. Those present 
wishing to unite with the organization were 
requested to give their names to the Secre- 
tary, and many persons responded. Prof. 
Philips moved that a lady and gentleman 
in the Normal School be appointed a com- 
mittee to secure the names of students, and 
Miss Helen Ely and Mr. Barton Sensenig 
were appointed on this committee. The 
President stated that he would at an early day 
announce the committees on Organization 
and Enrollment. 
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The following letter was read from Sena- 
tor Harlan, of Chester county : 


My Dear Mr. Townsend:—Your kind letter 
inviting me to be present at the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association to be held 
at the Normal School on Arbor Day, April 26th, 
received, for which accept my tnahks. 

To be present with you on said occasion would 
give me great pleasure, but we are now in the 
closing days of the Senate, and my official du- 
ties are such as to require my presence here. 
I, therefore, must decline your kind invitation. 

My work in the past in the interest of for- 
estry is well known in the Commonwealth and 
has not abated in the least, but the defeat of 
the Forestry bill in the House settled the meas- 
ure for this session. I hope that at the next 
session of the Legislature we will be able to se- 
cure such a measure as will aid the work. With 
all kind wishes, Yours truly, 

A. D. HARLAN. 


cunpeenenglipmmmnens 
POINTS FROM A DIRECTOR. 


N the June number of Zhe School Fournal 
you call the attention of Directors to the ben- 
efits to be derived from their receiving and read- 
ing Zhe Fournal. | fully agree with you; and 
I would like to speak here of what I might call 
an unwritten law of our School Board, which has 
been in force with us for a long time. Whena 
new member enters the Board, and the time 
comes for hiring teachers, it sometimes happens 
that said new Director has ‘‘a sister, or a cousin, 
or an aunt,”’ who has taught so and so: but said 
new Director is quietly informed that we have 
agreed—and that it is our unwritten law—not to 
propose any relative of any member of the 
School Board for position as teacher. That 
settles the matter. 

Again, there are questions that arise almost 
every time the tax is levied, and the duplicate 
placed in the hands of the Collector. One of 
these is in regard to the minimum occupation 
tax. I assess every resident male over 21 years. 
Some have told me that men over 65 years are 
exempt. My answer is that it is my duty to as- 
sess, that the School Board alone can exonerate. 

Now, the Collector tells me that some one has 
told him that he cannot take a man to jail for 
non-payment of taxes if he is acripple. I show 
him the school law, and tell him that is the 
law by which I am governed. The Auditors 
ask, What is the compensation allowed by law 
for auditing the account of the Treasurer of the 
School Board? I turn tothe last revised edition 
of the School Laws and Decisions, and find that 
they are allowed one dollar per day. He says, 
“That is a mistake; they are allowed two dol- 
lars.’’ As long as the Board of Directors do not 
have the Auditors to pay, they say nothing, and, 
in fact, in many instances, know nothing about 
the matter. 

I have no doubt that if Directors were re- 
quested to contribute freely to your columns, 
some points would be brought out that would. 
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help Directors in different parts of the State to 
get ideas from one another. 


Union City, Pa. DIRECTOR. 


[Zhe Fournal is always open to Directors. 
It is the organ of all the public school interests 
of the State, and we are always especially glad 
to hear from School Directors. Give us your 
thoughts, your experience, your suggestions, 
your criticisms.—£ditors. | 


<> 
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THE FLAG IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 





Messrs. Editors ; Through the Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, flags are being put into the 
public schools. After the ceremony of present- 
ing and receiving the flags is over, they are 
handed to some one who is to see to having 
them put up. 

The question then arises, How shall it be 
done? The staff of the flag must not be nailed, 
for it may split, and there is always the risk of 
making unsightly holes in the plastering. Then, 
too, if it is nailed it may slip around on the nail 
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as an axis. The work must be well done, how- 
ever, for the P.O. S. of A., the directors, and 
the people, will sit in judgment. 

Having had flags handed to me to take care of, 
I put them away to think over the matter, hoping 
meanwhile that the Goddess of Liberty would 
help me out. After turning over various plans, 
I came to the conclusion that the following 
would bethe best: Cut out of tin a shield or an 
eagle of proper proportions, and suited in size to 
the flag. Make tin sockets large enough to 
hold the staff, and solder two sockets to each 
shield, at an angle of about twenty degrees 
(20°) from a horizontal line. Nail the shield to 
the wall, gild it, and put in yourflags. The sock- 
ets being placed at an angle of 20° will allow 
the flag to hang without folds. This is td be de- 
sired, for otherwise it will catch dust and soon 
soil. This is one of the advantages claimed for 
the scheme. Others are that the flags may he 
removed and cleaned, or put away during 
vacation. The support is permanent, is in 
itself an ornament, and in perfect accord with 
the emblem. WM. F. PORTER. 
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“* Ve may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’. s Scotch Farmer. 








HE special report of Inspector Greer, 

with the further showing of the McAlis- 
terville School, as found in the official depart- 
ment of the present number, has been in type 
for two months or more, having been left over 
two or three times, other matter taking its 
place in the make-up. We are sorry that it 
appears so late, but it is proper to insert it 
even now as presenting an interesting and 
very remarkable phase of the late Soldiers’ 
Orphan excitement. Nearly all the ‘‘ leading 
newspapers’’ of the State were ready to be- 
lieve and eager to publish almost anything 
against these schools. This ridicnlous story 
was therefore promptly accepted and widely 
discussed, with the old fury of denunciation ; 
the lie was a sort of Goliath, for size and 
bluster, into whose exultant forehead the 
little sling of Truth one day put an ugly 
stone with deadly effect. It was a ‘‘ moon 
hoax’’ of large proportions, this McAlister- 
ville story, and the State will not soon 
cease to laugh at the stunning effect of 
the boomerang upon the parties by whom it 
was so vigorously hurled. In revealing the 
animus in many quarters of the attacks 





upon these schools, it has greatly aided the 
cause.of justice, by affording opportunity for 
the admirable showing elsewhere presented. 


THE baccalaureate sermon before the 
graduating class of Tufts College, was de- 
livered by President Elmer H. Capen, from 
Philippians iii. 20: ‘‘ All our conversation 
(by the new version, citizenship) is in 
Heaven, hence, also, we look for the Saviour 
the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ He said: ‘*The 
entire purpose of Christian ethics is to take 
account of man in his relation to his fellows, 
to institutions, to great social movements. 
All great questions which bear upon the 
being and obligations of man must be looked 
at in the light that his home is not earthly, 
but heavenly.’”’ He then discussed the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship, 
particularly the educated man’s responsi- 
bility toward the economical and political 
questions of the day. 


THE cigarette curse is upon our growing 
youth, and one by one the Legislatures of 
the States are called upon to enact laws 
against the sale of tobacco in this most in- 
jurious form to boys under certain ages. 
Kansas, Iowa, and Michigan have done this 
in the West, and probably other States of 
which we have no mention. At its late ses- 
sion the Legislature of Pennsylvania passed 
such an act—given in our last issue—which 
was promptly approved by Gov. Beaver. 
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THE JOHNSTOWN HORROR. 


STATEMENTS OF EYE-WITNESSES—LETTER 
FROM COUNTY SUPT. J. W. LEECH. 


T seems months in the past, and yet the 
last issue of this Journa/was just from the 
press when the news of the appalling disaster 
at Johnstown and in the Conemaugh Val- 
ley began to come flashing over the wires, 
the magnitude of which grew greater hour 
by hour and day by day. At first the hearts 
of men stood still for horror ; then came the 
bounding pulse of the great brother-heart of 
humanity, and as the extent of the disaster 
had been unparalleled in the history of the 
civilized world, so has the splendor of its 
helpful Christian charity been unmatched 
in the history of the race,—more than three 
million dollars having been contributed in 
cash within a few days, to be used as should 
seem best for the stricken locality ; another 
million provided for use of the State, that 
there might be neither delay nor hindrance 
to the public authorities in aiding to repair 
the awful disaster,—this through the efforts 
of Governor Beaver and certain other great- 
hearted citizens ; and, besides all this, dona- 
tions of food, clothing, and all necessary 
supplies from within a radius of hundreds of 
miles, with prompt and lavish generosity. 
The story will be long in telling. For 
weeks it has been the all-absorbing subject 
of conversation; the public press of the 
country, yea of the world, has been devot- 
ing untold columns and pages, with extra 
and illustrated editions, to the purpose of 
reproducing, for millions of sympathetic 
readers, the harrowing scenes of desolation 
and death that have so profoundly stirred 
. the hearts of men everywhere. The whole 
truth has not been, and in the nature of the 
case cannot be, told. The powers of pen 
and pencil have been drawn upon to their 
utmost in the vain attempt to describe that 
which is beyond description. We still feel 
that we cannot adequately comprehend the 
terrible significance and the far-reaching 
scope of this great calamity, and rise from 
our contemplation of the subject with a feel- 
ing of ever-deepening sadness over the 
agony that has been suffered and the misery 
that has been wrought. 
Never, perhaps, in the history of the world, 
has the contrast between Christian civili- 
zation and heathen semi-barbarism been 


.. more sharply defined than within the past 


few weeks. A steamship reaching San Fran- 
cisco has just brought the news from Shang- 
hai of the destruction by fire of the city of 
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Suchow, an interior city of China, with a 
loss of ten thousand lives. Although the 
date of this disaster was some weeks before 
the departure of the steamer, nothing very 
definite was as yet known concerning it. 
Within a few hours, or days at least, after 
the South Fork dam broke, and its devastating 
flood swept down through the valley, the 
whole country, the civilized world, knew of 
the calamity, and at once millions of hearts, 
and brains, and hands, were busy devising 
and providing means of help, doing what 
human sympathy and human means could 
do to alleviate the horrors of the awful 
tragedy. On the one hand, a land of tele- 
graphs, railroads, newspapers, fast mails, 
kind hearts that spring to the relief of stran- 
gers, Good Samaritan relief committees, 
hospital and sanitation services, the inevit- 
able outgrowth of Christian theory and 
Christian practice; on the other, a land of 
primitive modes of life, of push-carts and 
row-boats, without steam or electricity, of 
sodden indifference to the misfortunes of 
others, of small horizons of knowledge and 
sympathies, and with little desire that these 
shall be broadened or increased. Which of 
these represents the higher civilization? 
which is approaching nearer the stature of 
the sons of God—the sole and adequate end 
of man’s existence upon the planet ? 

Shall we attempt description of the sudden 
horror of that late afternoon of May 31st, 
1889, in the Conemangh Valley, which saw 
the destruction of not less than four thousand 
lives and twenty millions of property? Shall 
we dwell upon the causes that led to the 
disaster—a badly constructed dam raised far 
above the line of safety, and thrown across 
a stream that might readily be swollen to 
great volume by the waters flowing rapidly 
down from long reaches of hillside denuded 
of their timber? Shall we speak of the 
folly and the greed of men who disregard or 
defy the laws of nature, even when nature’s 
laws defied means death? Instead of this, 
we make extracts from the descriptions of 
eye-witnesses who were in the flood. 

The first is from Rev. Dr. Fink, a Lu- 
theran clergyman of Johnstown, who says 
that the waters of the streams were much 
swollen during the days preceding the great 
disaster ; that by Friday afternoon he and 
his family were obliged to move to the sec- 
ond story of his house. At about four 
o’clock of the same day they happened to 
look in the direction of the lake, when they 
were horrified by seeing the water about a 
mile off, coming rolling along, resembling a 
moving mountain. Some of his family 
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looked upon it as an earthquake, and were 
about to flee from the house. Dr. Fink says 
he cannot describe his feelings at the time. 
He saw houses and churches ciumble, the 
water coming nearer and nearer every sec- 
ond. His house, though in the midst of 
the stream, was so located that the force of 
the water was somewhat broken, and the 
building saved. He tells of a boy who 
came along on a roof, who knew him, and 
cried out, ‘‘ Oh! Mr. Fink, will you take me 
in?’’ He opened the window, took him in, 
and saved him. A large skating rink just 
opposite his house was picked up and car- 
ried towards the Pennsylvania Railroad 
bridge. The accumulation of debris caused 
the water to return with a mighty swell 
which brought back the rink with more force 
than it had gone. It great weight broke 
down every house in its way. Destruction 
now stared him and his family in the face. 
The large building was fast heading toward 
the house, but again they were saved. It 
struck a large telegraph post, which diverted 
its course from the house. They remained 
in their perilous position from Friday until 
Saturday afternoon, finding refuge in the 
third story. Dr. Fink lost all his library, 


furniture, and clothing. His church build- 
ing was greatly damaged. About half his 
membership, which was some 600, either 
suffered in the flood or are scattered. Among 
many others who were swept away, was a 
member of his church council with his fam- 
ily, of whom nothing has yet been discov- 


ered. Dr. Fink’s brother was drowned, 
with his whole family excepting one boy 
who was absent from home at the time. 

Mr. S. W. Allen, of Johnstown, writing 
to the Juniata Tribune, says: ‘There has 
been much printed in the numerous papers 
throughout the country which, to some, 
might seem like exaggeration; but they 
have all fallen far short of portraying the 
horror of that awful day and night. On 
Friday, May 31st, at noon, the water had 
attained to within a few inches of the height 
of June 7, 1887, which was the highest there 
had been for many years. This of itself 
spread over a considerable part of the city, 
and as large numbers of saw logs and lumber, 
and finally one of our large iron bridges 
swept down the river, great excitement pre- 
vailed. But as the water thus forced over 
the city was mostly backed water, little 
damage was done by it and no great danger 
was feared by our people. Those of us who 
lived remote from the iron works and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad station had no information 
in reference to-the unsafe condition of the 
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great reservoir, which they now claim was 
telegraphed to the city, and the first inti- 
mation we had that the great avalanche of 
water was bearing down upon us was the 
prolonged blowing of the wire-mill whistle. 
This attracted our attention, but alas! the 
great wave was at our doors before we could 
do anything, and all that could be done was 
to run for our lives to the upper stories of 
our houses and await the result ; and it came, 
cracking, roaring, mingled with the cries of 
men, and the shrieks of women and children. 
The smoke and dust preceding it from the 
breaking of frame and plastered houses was 
like the smoke of a battle. Some.of our 
neighbors living in small houses who saw the 
great wave approaching, ran for their lives 
toward the hills that surround the city, but 
they got only a short distance when it over- 
took them, and some of them were found 
several squares away, after the water had 
subsided, dead. ‘The depth of the water as 
it rushed through the narrow space up the 
Conemaugh above us, is variously estimated 
at from 20 to 4o feet. So excited were men 
that they hardly knew what they saw. As 
it came down through the little towns of 
East Conemaugh, Franklin, Woodvale and 
Conemaugh borough, it completely anni- 
hilated them, as far as they lay in the level 
of the valley—in Woodvale the only build 
ing standing now being a part of the large 
flouring mill belonging to the Johnstown 
Manufacturing Company. Great brick build- 
ings, when the water struck them, collapsed 
and fell, burying all within them. Frame 
buildings with all their occupants were 
picked up and carried away like chips. 
The great stables of the city street railroad, 
containing eighty-five head of horses, har- 
ness and cars, was picked up and brought 
down and scattered over town as if it had 
been a small corn crib filled with dry cobs. 
The most of the business part of the city is 
now a pile of mud, brick and rubbish. 

‘¢ Your correspondent spent the afternoon 
and night with his family and father and 
mother in the attic, and there had ample 
opportunity to view his surroundings. Great 
buildings floated past our house like little 
boats. The Unique Rink, one of the larg- 
est roller-skating rinks of western Pennsy]l- 
vania, after being lifted up and whirled 
against the building in which I had been 
doing business, floated out into the channel 
of the Stony creek and sailed past our 
house as majestically as an excursion boat 
on the Delaware bay. From our retreat we 
saw parts of roofs and houses pass us with 
from one to fifteen personson them. After 
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all these things had run up stream past our 
house for abont one half-hour, the force of 
the flood was spent, and as the waters re- 
ceded they nearly all came back, and passing 
down the stream lodged against the great 
arched bridge of the P. R. R., where the 
great mass of debris caught fire and human 
beings and animals of different kinds were 
consumed in the flames. Various estimates 
of the loss have been made. I think it is 
now acknowledged to be as near right as 
guess-work can come, that about 4,000 have 
been drowned. In some cases whole fami- 
lies were lost; in others, all but one. This 
evening I met Mrs. Beale, wife of Rev. Dr. 
Beale, who had with her a lady, the wife of 
one of our principal stove dealers, who had 
lost her husband and children, nine in all, 
and is left to the charity of the world, home- 
less. And this is but one example of scores. 
Dr. Beale’s family and some others escaped 
out of the attic window of their house across 
the roofs of other houses, that had been 
drifted in against theirs, to the large brick 
hall, the largest in the city, owned and occu- 
pied by Odd Fellows and Masons. As this 
building is four stories high, it proved a 
refuge for many people.”’ 

The following letter from Superintendent 
Leech, of Cambria county, will be of special 
interest to the readers of the Journa/. There 
has been a good deal said of the folly of the 
people in not heeding the warnings that had 
been given them; but from this letter—and 
we learn the fact here for the first time—it 
appears that, in some places at least, it 
would have been impossible to profit by 
such warning, even though it had been re- 
ceived five hours beforehand, because at 
that time already, 11 a. m., the water was 
up to the second floors, and no boat to be had. 
Thus, as the work of collating the facts 
goes on, we shall no doubt be called upon 
to revise our conclusions in more than one 
particular. But, let the letter speak for itself: 


EBENSBURG, June I1, 1889. 
Dr. E, E. HIGBEE, 

My Dear Sir and Friend :—In reply to 
yours of yesterday I am able to report rather 
indefinitely now. Had not four of my nearest 
and dearest relatives been swept away in the 
awful flood I should ere this have known the 
fate of all our teachers and sent report to you. 
In my monthly report I have already given a 
brief statement of what I knew. (See Items from 
Reports.— Zd.) 

I am happy to state that both Sup’t T. B. 
Johnston and his brother Howard are safe, al- 
‘- though the former was badly, not seriously, 
hurt. They were rescued at the fatal stone 
bridge, and had been the means of rescuing a 
Mrs. Hay, an estimable lady. The following 
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teachers are dead: First, those properly in my 
jurisdiction, (1) Charles F. Gallaher, Principal 
Millville High School, formerly of Apollo, Arm- 
strong County Pa., and lately married to a Miss 

Barnes of Johnstown. Heand his wife were 

both drowned, or killed by a house falling, brick 

houses affording the least shelter. Their bodies 

were found under a great pile of debris. Mr. 

Gallaher was one of our best teachers, and on 

the following Monday was to have opened a 

Normal Class in Millville. (2) Mary Dowling, 

grammar school teacher of Millville was in a 

moment, a twinkling, swept into the fatal bridge, 

and lost, together with her mother. Another of 

our best teachers; surely the King of Shadows 

does love a shining mark. (3) Rose Carroll, 

teacher of Conemaugh boro’. Young, earnest, 

and willing, her young life went out with that of 

her brother, a member of the school board. 

Second. Those in Johnstown boro’ (dead). 

(4) Maggie Jones, of Woodvale. She was a 
graduate of Indiana Normal. Her whole fam- 
ily are, each and all, drowned. Her father was 
secretary of the Woodvale school board. (5) 
Emma Fisher,a graduate of Johnstown High 
School, and a daughter of Squire John H. 
Fisher, well known. This whole family were 
found locked in each other’s arms. (6) Laura 
Hamilton, alsoa graduate of the Johnstown High 
School, is among the dead. (7) Minnie Linton, 
for two years a teacher in the county, had been 
out to a party, remained with a friend over 
night, and was kept there by the rain until it 
was impossible to get home. I am told by 
Prof. Brumbaugh and wife, who escaped almost 
miraculously, and were the means of saving 
others, this (z#portanz) fact, that, had the peo- ‘ 
ple in this section of Johnstown known at II 
o'clock a. m. that the reservoir would burst and 
sweep the town at 4 p. m., they would have been 
compelled to sit in their upper stories and wait, 
as the water at that time, II a. m., was up to 
the second floors, and not a boat in town. This 
was Miss Linton’s sad fate. (8) Miss Jennie 
Wells, a graduate of the Shippensburg State 
Normal School, and a most excellent young 
woman. A classmate, a Miss Diehl of Ship- 
pensburg, who expected soon to be married, 
was stopping with her a few days at the Hul- 
burt House. Both were lost. This house was 
the greatest death-trap in town. (9) Miss Car- 
vie Richards, of Ohio, teacher in a private 
school, was in the Hulburt House, and is among 
the dead. It is very difficult to get any re/iable 
information. People seem dazed, almost every 
one seems mentally confused, and everybody 
is more or less disheartened. I believe all are 
gone whose names are given. Others who, ru- 
mor says are gone, are Miss Kate Jenkins, of 
Millville; O. R. Smith, of Johnstown; Dora 
Bunting, of Cambria City; also Miss Kate Mc- 
Aneny, Mattie Mc Divitt,and Mary P. White. 

I shall drive to Johnstown to-morrow, and 
make a tour of the boroughs, and gather what 
information I can and send it to you. When 
we had found our dead I was almost worn out, 
and came home to rest, or you should have had 
more news from me before this. Probably few 
have lost more in life, proportionately than my- 
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self, and few more in property, in proportion to 
my means. The river has changed its channel 
and now flows where our house and lot and 
that of Dr. Wilson, my uncle, stood. The force 
of that wave can never be told. No tongue or 
pen can ever portray the scene of ruin and 
wreck which followed. Six years ago Mr. 
Gallaher and I boated all over the lake and 
admired its beauty—for it was beauttful. * * 
‘God's love is wider than the measure of man's 
hand ; and there is a wideness in his mercy like 
the wideness of the sea.”” But in this valley of 
affliction the strongest faith gropes and asks for 


help. Iam truly yours, J. W. Leecu. 


[Several copies of a very excellent and in- 
teresting map of the region, with localities care- 
fully marked, accompanied the above letter. 
The map was prepared by Mr. Leech himself, 
and printed for distribution among his friends. | 
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READY AND WAITING. 





A WORD TO OUR STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE law of periodicity prevails in human 

affairs as well as in the realms of nature. 
Periods of energetic effort are followed by 
periods of inaction and repose. Our Com- 
mon School affairs are no exception to the 
rule, but illustrate its nature and application. 
Following the evolution of the seasons and 
the majestic movements of the earth in its 
orbit, our principal Common School work 
is only done in those portions of the year 
most favorable to mental application, ahd 
when there are fewer external disturbing in- 
fluences to distract attention and lessen con- 
tinuity of effort. Then comes, in harmony 
with the process of nature, conditions which 
lead to mental rest and such changes in the 
direction of effort as afford repose and re- 
cuperation for the mind and that mysterious 
and wonderful organ, the brain. 

When the Legislature assembled in mid- 
winter it opened up for our Common School 
interests a period of expectancy and solici- 
tude and energetic effort to enlarge the 
scope of educational interests, strengthen 
their resources, and increase the efficiency 
of their administration through the generic 
influence and authority of statute law; and 
the expiration of the Legislative session 
terminated a period of unusual activity and 
no little unavoidable friction, resulting from 
honest and well-meant but some irreconcil- 
able differences of opinion as to what were 
the real requirements of the times and what 
projected measures were best adapted to 
meet them. Looking over the field after 
the parliamentary conflicts and discussions 
were ended, it was found by the friends of 
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education that the main results were in the 
highest degree favorable and satisfactory. 
Much, that was hoped for was not realized, 
but very much that was feared was not suc- 
cessful ; and now that the activities of legis- 
lation are over, for the time being, we have 
reached a period of repose, not however of de- 
pression or despondency, but, reinvigorated 
and strengthened and fortified as has rarely 
been the case heretofore; and the educa- 
tional forces of our system rest upon their oars 
in an attitude that signifies, ‘‘ Ready—but 
waiting!’’ Ready, for whatever of achieve- 
ment may be demanded of us in the early fu- 
ture ; sanguine, resolute, confident, whenever 
the period for action again comes round. 
Waiting, to mature new plans for better 
work and for the opening of the annual 
school term in which to put them into ope- 
ration. Waiting, to estimate thoughtfully 
the prospects of the future by an intelligent 
and teachable survey of the past. Directors 
waiting to wisely use the augmented ‘‘sinews 
of war’’ that have been so opportunely and 
so wisely placed at their disposal. Teachers 
waiting, under the incentives of better pay 
and increasing popular appreciation and 
approval, to do better work and exhibit 
better qualifications than ever before. 
Superintendents waiting to magnify their 
office while marshaling the forces under their 
command in ambitious phalanx; to lead 
them on victoriously to conquests of light 
over darkness, intelligence over ignorance, 
and to the broader triumph of that virtue 
which, as the essential safeguard of liberty 
and independence, is not only emblazoned 
on the escutchean of the Commonwealth 
but is securely entrenched in the hearts of 
her people. 

Parallel with these lines of effort, and 
indissolubly connected with them, our State 
Normal Schools, in so far as they rightfully 
understand themselves, their duty, and their 
destiny, are awaiting to advance still higher 
the banner of light that the State has con- 
fided to their keeping, never to be lowered 
through apathy, or indifference, or disregard 
of the sacred trust confided to them. They 
were made ‘‘ close corporations,’ not for 
their own benefit but for the public service. 
They were established as means to ends, and 
those ends of momentous importance and 
lying entirely outside of themselves. For 
this reason it is obvious that no perfunction- 
ary routine discharge of their duties will 
meet the ends of their creation. They are 
‘* cities set upon a hill,’’ and their exclusive 
jurisdiction and chartered privileges must 
in all cases, from that very fact, be met by 
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the wisest and most sagacious management, 
and the most assiduous aspirations and efforts 
to reach the highest attainable professional 
skilland efficiency. Mediocrity in any case 
would be insufferable and inexcusable, and 
an organization that looks only to aver- 
age proficiency in the teaching art would be 
far below the public necessities and the in- 
tention of the Legislature in defining the 
policy of the Commonwealth by enacting 
the Normal School law of 1857. Very much 
has been done under hindering and unfavor- 
able circumstances ; but can it be truthfully 
said that the highest ideal of the Legislature 
and the public has in all cases been realized? 
Is the teaching force of all these schools 
as strong, enlightened, and skillful as it is 
possible to make it? These institutions are 
by law the standard of professional qualifi- 
cations in the Common Schools. Are they 
always so in fact as wellasintheory? If 
not, what have their managers done or pro- 
posed to do to bring therm up to the highest 
requirements of the service ? 

What higher grade of scholarship and ex- 
perience, broad learning and _ professional 
skill has been or will be brought into the 
service of these institutions from whatever 
quarter in which they may be found? What 
infusion of new blood is contemplated by 
the managers to attract students, and reward 
them for coming, and send them out trained, 
enlightened and accomplished when they 
assume the arduous duties and responsibili- 
ties of the common school room? These are 
suggestive and pertinent inquiries, made in 
no unfriendly spirit, that are timely now, 
and are but the echo of sentiments in 
thoughtful circles that find voice elsewhere 
than in these columns. 

The fullest mind is always the most lumi- 
nous when placed in the professor’s chair. 
The mere technique of the teacher’s art is 
not alone sufficient for a teacher of teachers. 
Broad scholarship and varied and compre- 
hensive wealth of learning are equally, if 
not more, indispensable, and should be 
sought for wherever they can be found, re- 
gardless of local or personal considerations ; 
and introverted and narrow policy in this 
regard can never lift these State institutions 
to the exalted standing and comprehen- 
sive influence that the law contemplated, 
and that the necessities of our Common 
Schools and the reputation of the Common- 
wealth require. This is so obviously true 
and self-evident that no apology need be 
made for giving it utterance in this respon- 
sible form. Let us hope that the admonition 
may not be altogether unfruitful. 





[JuLy, 
THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


O strengthen one of the most useful or- 

ganizations of modern times, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, at its late session, 
passed an act giving these associations cor- 
porate powers. The international meeting 
of the representatives of these associations 
held in Philadelphia recently was a remark- 
able gathering. The showing of work done 
for the cause of Christianity, and thus for 
humanity, was such as to approve this organ- 
ization one of the mighty factors for good 
of the present generation, and that with 
growing power and an ever-widening field 
of influence. There is no civilized country 
in which it is not found. In the United 
States there are some twelve hundred centres 
of effort and influence duly organized as 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

Are they needed? Aye, if they were 
multiplied tenfold there would yet be room 
and field for their God-appointed work! In 
a late number of the Christian Union the fol- 
lowing pertinent paragraph shows the need 
of work to be done for young men. The 
prospect presented is a saddening one, but 
who can say that the picture is overdrawn ? 

‘It is always being said and repeated 
that the hope of the country is in our young 
men. In an important sense, this is un- 
questionably true. We believe, however, 
that the proposition ought so far to be mod- 
ified as to read, our good and pure young 
men are the reliance of the land. But what 
proportion of the whole number may be 
truly denominated as such? There are 
thought to be about seven millions of young 
men in the United States. How many of 
these are of such stalwart stuff that the. 
country can safely lean upon them to carry 
her forward in the widening paths of a 
genuine prosperity? Are they likely to ex- 
hibit those degrees of a manly conduct 
which shall evincé the steady cultivation of 
the finer moralities? The heart of patriot- 
ism cannot but sink and grow faint, if it 
must contemplate the fact that a large 
majority of this vast army of youthful citi- 
zens fail to give evidence of a reasonably 
hopeful character. Our attention has re- 
cently been directed to statistics upon this 
subject, which show a state of things as 
startling as it is depressing. We are told 
that 75 per cent. of those who are to rule a 
future America attend no church—that 85 
per cent. of saloon frequenters are of this 
class—that go per cent. of the crimes which 
employ our courts and render the detectives 
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busy, are committed by men who are under 
thirty years of age—and that the very worst 
of the social vices are alluring to destruc- 
tion more of the rising generation than can 
be counted! If all this be true, or the 
half.of it, what a note of alarm should ring 
through the land! And where does the 
chief burden of the responsibility rest? 
Surely the day of prayer for young men 
which has been designated for general ob- 
servance, comes none too soon. But prayer 
ought always to be followed by effort, and 
effort proportioned to the extent of the evil. 
Mothers, patriots, philanthropists, Chris- 
tians, awake and act! It is high time.”’ 


_ 
< 


AN ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 








FROM GOVERNOR BEAVER, IN AID OF THE 
BUSINESS MEN OF JOHNSTOWN. 





HE million dollars secured by Governor 
Beaver, on the credit of the State—or 
such part of it as may be needed—will be 
expended in opening up the streams, remov- 
ing all dangerous obstructions, clearing 
away all sorts of wreckage, cleaning and 
disinfecting the towns, aiding the destitute 
to erect temporary homes, and in bringing 
about such condition of things as wil] enable 
the suffering people to begin the business of 
lifeanew. The direction of this responsible 
work at Johnstown having been assigned to 
Adjutant General Hastings, he promptly 
brought order out of chaos, and has pushed 
everything forward with such energy and 
good judgment as are characteristic of the 
man, and are universally commended. His re- 
mark, ‘‘ We should help Johnstown by teach- 
ing her to help herself,’’ was to the point, 
and he is laboring there, with excellent re- 
sult, in the full spirit of that utterance. Al- 
ready the wis medicatrix nature is circulating 
through all her veins and arteries, in the as- 
tonishing power of rejuvenation shown by 
the desolated region. The rebound is most 
salutary. Soon a new and better town, 
prosperous and happy, will occupy the sight 
of the old, for these people are Americans, 
neither to be beaten nor crushed while life 
and opportunity are left to them. 

Governor Beaver is most anxious to aid 
the struggling merchants and other business 
men of the region, until they are again fairly 
upon their feet, and he will do everything in 
his power for their assistance. To this end 
he has issued the following timely address, 
which we commend to our readers: 

To the Public—The work of supplying the 
pressing bodily warts of the sufferers by the 
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late floods in the Conemaugh Valley goes on 
without interruption. Supplies for this purpose 
are furnished in abundance, and will continue 
to be furnished without stint, thanks to the gen- 
erous donors the world over. No one has lacked 
or will lack if he makes his wants known, food, 
clothing and shelter. The problem which con- 
fronts the people of Johnstown and vicinity, 
and in the solution of which their well wishers 
everywhere must be deeply interested, is the 
restoration, as early as possible, of the usual 
channels of trade and the machinery of supply 
and demand. The merchants and trades 
people must be encouraged to begin the work 
of rehabilitation at once. If their property had 
been destroyed by fire they would probably 
have the insurance upon which to begin busi- 
ness. Under present conditions, however, they 
have simply and absolutely nothing. The 
propriety of using the money contributed by 
generous donors for the benefit of indvidual 
sufferers, for the purpose of starting men in 
business might be questioned, particularly if 
that business should prove remunerative here- 
after. There can be little doubt, however, that 
the most useful and judicious expenditure at the 
present moment, for the entire people of the 
region, would be a fund which could be used 
for putting up simple board shanties, in which 
business might be commenced by the coura- 
geous business men of Johnstown, who have al- 
ready signified their intention of remaining 
where they are and assisting in building up the 
ruins which speak so eloquently in their behalf. 
Credit is tendered to them to any extent by 
merchants in our great trading centres. What 
they need is simply a cover for their goods and 
wares. Contributions in kind or specially desig- 
nated for the purpose of building board shanties 
in which business can be commenced, would be 
a great boon to the entire community, and will 
tend more than anything else at the present 
moment to the restoration of the normal con- 
dition of affairs in that community. 

Johnstown will be rebuilt. Before that is done, 
however, legal steps must be taken to consoli- 
date the several independent boroughs, among 
which its municipal government was divided. 
It is understood that the people expect to con- 
solidate their government under a city charter, 
and that legal steps will be taken looking to- 
ward this end. Until this is done streets cannot 
be laid out, grades cannot be established, the 
work of permanent rebuilding cannot go on. 
Business must be commenced in the most prim- 
tive way possible. Business men are interested 
the country over. in having this work done, 
and done at once. The charitable are inter- 
ested in having this done, because the best 
charity is that which enables people to help 
themselves. One locality in the far West offered 
days ago 25 loads of lumber, with the expressed 
intention of doubling it. Such gifts would be 
more than acceptable at this time. They can be 
consigned to Gen. D. H. Hastings, Johnstown, 
Pa., who will see that they will be properly dis- 
tributed if designated specially for that purpose. 
Funds contributed by business men for this spe- 
ific purpose will be so appropriated through the 
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commission that was appointed by me. If per- 
sons who have already contributed desire that 
their contributions should be appropriated to- 
wards this object, a simple intimation from them 
as to their wishes will be sufficient. The emer- 
gency is one which appeals to good judgment 
rather than to quick sympathy. The business 
men of Johnstown are ready to do their share. 


x 





[Juty, 


Work is the best antidote for sorrow. They will 
do the work if we give them the means which 
will enable them to make a simple start. This 
object is cordially commended, especially to the 
business men of Pennsylvania, and to others 
who have trade relations with what was once one 
of the most thriving and populous regions of our 
great Commonwealth. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, July, 1889. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


An ACT constituting each city of the third class 
a single school district, providing for the 
election of its school controllers, the levy and 
collection of its taxes and management of 
its affairs. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, that each city of the third class 
hereafter incorporated shall constitute a school 
district to be termed the school district of the 
city of . 

Sec. 2. At the first municipal election held in 
said city, or at the first municipal election held 
after the acceptance of the provisions hereof 
by any city now incorporated as hereinafter 
provided, the qualified electors of each of the 
wards of each of said cities of the third class 
shall elect two members of the board of school 
controllers of said district who shall have the 
qualifications of school directors, one of said 
members to serve for the term of two years 
and one to serve for the term of four years, and 
every two years thereafter at a municipal elec- 
tion each ward shall elect one member to serve 
for a term of four years; Provided, That, in 
cities having fifteen wards or more, at said first 
election the odd numbered wards shall elect 
but one member to serve two years and the even 
numbered wards shall elect but one member to 
serve four years, and thereafter, as terms expire, 
the members of the board shall be chosen for 
aterm of four years. Vacancies in the board 
from any cause shall be filled by appointment 
made by the remaining members of the board 
pending an election, bnt any vacancies occur- 
ring at least one month before the date of any 
municipal election shaJl be filled at said elec- 
tion for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 3. The board of school controllers shall 
annually organize on the first Monday of June, 
by the election of a president and secretary by 
a vote of a majority of members elected thereto. 
The secretary shall receive such salary as the 
board may determine, and shall give bond if 
thereto directed with such security as the board 
‘May require, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties and accounting for and 
delivery over of all moneys, books, accounts 





and vouchers which may come into his posses- 
sion. No member of the board shall be eligible 
to any office or employment under the board to 
which compensation is attached. 

Sec. 4. The city treasurer shall be ex-officig 
school treasurer, and before entering upon his 
duties he shall give bond to the city school dis- 
trict in such amount as the board of controllers 
shall approve, with two or more sufficient sure- 
ties, conditioned for the honest and faithful 
discharge of his official duties and the safe 
keeping and payment over of all school moneys 
entrusted to his care. He shall receive such 
salary from the school district as the board of 
school controllers shall fix and determine before 
his election or appointment. When the said 
controllers are satisfied that the school funds in 
the hands of the city treasurer are endangered 
from any cause that may require additional se- 
curity, and in case of default in the giving 
thereof, may elect a treasurer to serve until an- 
other city treasurer is duly elected and qualified. 

Sec. 5. The school taxes which shall be au- 
thorized by law to be levied in the said several 
cities of the third class, shall be levied upon the 
assessment of all persons’ real, personal and 
mixed property within the limits of said city 
taxable for county purposes, the valuation 
thereof to be the same as for city taxation under 
the general laws of this Commonwealth, and 
the assessment made for city taxation shall be 
taken for said school purposes. The said school 
taxes shall be collected in the same manner as 
city taxes are by law collected in each of said 
cities of the third class, with like penalties for 
the non-payment thereof and with like force 
and effect as to the lien and judgment against 
real estate, and real estate may be sold for the 
payment of school taxes in the same manner 
that the same is sold for the payment of city 
taxes in any such city, with the right in the city 
school district to purchase property sold for 
school taxes at a price not exceeding the taxes 
due thereon and costs. The collectors of city 
taxes shall be collectors of school taxes. 

Sec. 6. The city controller of any city of the 
third class shall exercise the same authority 
and supervision of the finances and accounts of 
the school district as he does by law with ref- 
erence to the finances and accounts of city 
affairs, and he shall countersign all warrants 
for the payment of money out of the school 
treasury in the same manner that he counter- 
signs city warrants; his compensation for such 
services shall be fixed by the school board prior 
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to his election, and he shall be required to give 
bond to the school district with surety or sureties 
conditioned for the faithful performance of his 
duties. Provided, however, That this section 
shall apply only to cities having a city control- 
ler. 

Sec. 7. Where any such school district is 
constituted from the territory of separate dis- 
tricts and parts of districts, the city board of 
school controllers shall provide for the payment 
of the indebtedness of the separate districts and 
parts of districts within the said city, and shall 
adjust the annual tax levy in such manner up- 
on the persons and property of such separate 
districts and parts of districts that each shall 
fully pay and liquidate its own proper liabilities 
within its own territory, and the court of com- 
mon pleas sitting in equity shall have power to 
adjust between such city district and the dis- 
trict of any adjacent township or borough in 
which the remaining part of a district shall be 
included, the proportionate shares of the exist- 
ing indebtedness of such divided district, and 
of the money on hand which should belong to 
each part thereof. 

Sec. 8. All taxes levied heretofore and re- 
maining uncollected in any such separate dis- 
trict, or parts of districts within the city, shall 
be collected by the city school district with the 
same force and effect as if the same had been 
levied after the passage of this act, and shall be 
applied to the purpose for which the same were 
levied. 

Sec.g. Any city of the third class now in- 
corporated may accept and become subject to 
the provisions of this act by resolutions of the 
school boards of such city, ‘duly passed by a 
majority of the members elected to each of 
such separate districts thereof voting in favor 
of the same. Provided, that if in any such city 
school district there be included any territory 
of an adjacent borough or township at the 
meetings aforesaid of the boards, only the 
members resident within the city limits shall 
vote upon the said resolutions. Said resolutions 
shall be recorded upon the minutes of the 
proper district and a certified copy of said reso- 
lutions signed by the respective presidents and 
attested by the secretaries, accompanied by a 
statement of the votes thereon in each district, 
with the names of the members voting for and 
against said resolutions, shall be filed and re- 
corded in the office of the court of quarter 
sessions of the proper county within thirty days 
from the passing of the same, and from the date 
of such filing and recording the said city shall 
constitute a school district within the meaning 
of this act and be subject to the provisions of 
the same, any provision of any local or special 
law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 10. Any city of the third class now in- 
corporated having but one school board repre- 
senting the entire city may likewise accept and 
become subject to the provisions of this act in 
manner above provided, and shall thereby con- 
stitute a school district within the meaning of 
this act and be subject to the provisions thereof. 

Approved May 23, 1889, 

JAMES A, BEAVER. 
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THE McALISTERVILLE SCHOOL. 


THE ‘‘CRAZY” BOYS’ SHAMMING.—COMPLETE 
VINDICATION OF AN EXCELLENT SCHOOL 
FROM CHARGES OF MISMANAGEMENT. 

DEPARTMENT OF S. O. SCHOOLS, 
HarrispurG, Pa., March 11, 889. } 
To all whom it may concern: 

The recent difficulty connected with the 
Orphan School at McAlisterville, has been very 
much exaggerated. So much notoriety, how- 
ever, has been given to it, and such bold con- 
demnation of the school and its entire manage- 
ment has been so sedulously kept before public 
attention, and so little has been said which is 
based upon any inspection of the school, or 
upon any familiar acquaintance with its actual 
work, that I have felt constrained to publish the 
following reports and statements of those whose 
knowledge of the school has come from direct 
official inspection and every-day personal ex- 
perience. 

All the official reports of the inspectors, Mrs. 
E, E. Hutter, Rev. J. W. Sayers, Mrs. Mira At- 
tick, and Hon. J. M. Greer, which are on file in 
this office, and the uniform statements of re- 
spectable citizens, whose honesty cannot be im- 
nr only confirm the conviction which I 

ave had all along, that the Soldiers’ Orphan 
School at McAlisterville, during the time of its 
management by Mr. Wright, has been excel- 
lent. I have regarded it as one of the best 
managed schools under my supervision. I have 
so stated over and over again, and once under 
oath. I have done this not only upon the 
strength of frequent reports from inspectors, and 
physicians, and citizens, but upon most rigid 
personal examination and inspection of its 
whole management from beginning to end. 

It is due to the management of this school, 
under Mr. Wright, that I should say that the 
death rate has been during his time, a fraction 
less than three to the thousand. Inspector 
Greer’s statement, which makes it about eight 
to the thousand, includes the whole time of its 
management from its very beginning. 

I trust and believe that the following printed 
reports and statements will serve to correct the 
gross misstatements which have been circulated, 
and lessen the force of the unjust and unwar- 
ranted prejudices aroused against the school, 
and against myself for not disbanding it. 

E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. S. O. Schools. 


SPECIAL REPORT OF INVESTIGATION BY HON, 
JOHN M. GREER, INSPECTOR AND EXAMINER, 


BuTLER, PA., March 5th, 1889. 
Hon. E. E. HicBee, LL. D., Superintendent 

Soldiers’ Orphan Schools: 

Dear Sir: 1 beg leave to submit the follow- 
ing report of my investigation at the Soldiers’ 
Orphan School at McAlisterville, made on the 
first and second of this month. I reached the 
grounds in the evening, and was not long there 
until I was thoroughly convinced that the 
children had been shamming. 

I made a full investigation of the matter as 
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far as I knew how. I took the statements of the 
children who claimed to have this disease, and 
a great many other children who were larger 
and older. I also took the statements of the 
Rev. Lewey, of the Presbyterian church; Rev. 
Lesher, of the Lutheran church; Judge Watts, 
now postmaster: Judge Smith, a former teacher 
in the school; Washington McAlister, Stephen 
McAlister, Thomas K. Beaver, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sharon, Mrs. Dr. McAlister, Mr. Musser, Mr. 
Jamieson, Mr. Ammerman, Mr. Spitler, Miss 
Close, the young lady who it was alleged was 
driven away from the school on account of not 
receiving enough to eat; Mrs. Cox, the mother 
of two children in the school; Mr. and Mrs. 
Woods, from New Florence, Westmoreland 
county, who had gone to visit a brother of Mrs. 
Woods, an inmate of the school; Miss Will- 
iams, the matron of the school; Miss Irvine, 
the dining room lady; Mr. Sherwood, the prin- 
cipal, and others, for the purpose of getting as 
much light as possible upon the management 
of the school. I arrived at the following state 
of facts : 

Mr. Wright came to the school on the 16th of 
February. At that time there were ten or twelve 
children down in bed claiming to be attacked. 
The next day they were all up and in school, 
every one of thein having admitted that they were 
shamming —as they called it ‘‘playing off crazy.” 

Gus Spitler was the first boy to commence it. 
He tells the whole story, as will be found in 
his statement hereto attached. He says he 
had no intention of playing off at the time he 
commenced. He was in the dormitory after 
the other boys had retired, and was having 
some fun throwing the pillows and pulling off 
the covering, and one of the boys:said “ Put 
him out;”’ another said, ‘Put him out, he’s 
crazy,’ and he says the thought struck him that 
he would just play off crazy. So he lay still 
and played crazy, and he did it so well that the 
boys were alarmed. They sent for Mr. Coovert, 
the male attendant, but he was not there. Then 
they brought in Prof. Sherwood, who showed 
considerable excitement; tried to rouse him 
but failed. He then sent for Dr. Hoopes, who 
came, and suggested that they bring a basin of 
cold water and bathe him, which they did. 
This made him shiver some, but. failed to re- 
lieve him of his trouble. The next day he went 
home. His mother and father both believed 
he was shamming, and immediately sent him 
back tothe school. While at home his father 
suggested that if he had any more such attacks 
he would apply Dr. Fisher’s remedy—that is, 
give him a whipping and set him on ice—and 
said he thought that would relieve him. Gus 
went back to school, remained a week and took 
another spell; was as bad as ever. His father 
went after him but he refused to go home with 
him, and they couldn’t get boys enough to carry 
him home. Some time after that when he went 
home his father suggested that the reason he 
didn’t come home was, that he was afraid he 
would apply Dr. Fisher’s cure, and Gus says 
he turned his head around for fear his father 
would see him laughing. 

He makes a full, clear, and precise state- 
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ment of the whole matter, from beginning to 
end; says that there was nothing in the world 
wrong with him; that he had no intention of 
playing off crazy when he commenced, but that 
when he got started he was afraid to back 
down, and thought he had better carry it out. 

Every boy makes a full confession—as full as 
Spitler’s—and they all say they made the con- 
fession of their own free will. They also say 
there was no nervousness about them, and no 
involuntary action, and I have no doubt of the 
truth of their present statement. From the fact 
that they say they were shamming, and from the 
further fact that they all got up from their beds 
the next day after Mr. Wright made his appear- 
ance—the very worst cases—fully convinces me 
that they were shamming, that there was 
nothing wrong with them, and I have no hesi- 
tation in so reporting to you. 

When I made my first visit about three 
weeks ago I had conversations with Tilden 
Limes, John Scott, Thomas McDowell, Cloyd 
McCoy, Wallace Galbreath, Howard Snyder, 
and several others who were “playing off 
crazy.” At this visit they could all tell me 
what was said and done; they could repeat my 
questions and their answers correctly, and even 
tell me some of their pranks. One of the most 
amusing things is the conversation between 
Randall Scott and Wallace Galbreath at the 
wood pile, just before they commenced play- 
ing off. These two boys diagnosed the case 
in a very few minutes. Several of the boys 
say they would not have thought of shamming 
had Mr. Wright been there; that they knew he 
would detect them. 

In view of the fact that there has been a great 
deal of criticism of the management of this 
school during the past few weeks, I concluded I 
would find out all that was in my power; so I 
took the statements of the persons above 
named, and received some letters from G. A. R. 
men at Post No. 134 at Mifflintown, and attach 
them with the statements of the boys and girls 
of the school, making them part of this report, 
in support of my views as to the management 
of the school. 

I do not know that there is anything I can 
say as regards the buildings and grounds, dor- 
mitories, beds, kitchen and dining-room, and 
scholars, different from what I said in my last 
report. I must repeat, that the institution from 
top to bottom is as clean as it is possible for 
any building to be. Also, that the three dor- 
mitories in the large building—-in which the girls 
sleep—are large and in excellent order. The 
beds are straw, but they are comfortable and 
exquisitely clean. The dormitories in the older 
building are not so good, but they are equally 
as clean, and the beds are fully as comfortable. 
The dining-room tables were covered with the 
cleanest of table-cloths, and the dishes are good 
and all that are necessary. I found nothing 
wrong with the sanitary condition. 

The girls’ department has for years been 
under the management of Miss Anna McKillip, 
who is now at Chester Springs Soldiers’ Orphan 
School, and who has no superior as a matron in 
the State. The boys were managed until lately 
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by Mr. Wydell, male attendant, who is also at 
Chester Springs. 

I examined the boys carefully, and I find 
each boy has a good new suit, and he has a 
second-best suit, that to all appearance is a new 
suit. The boys are inspected, and if any one is 
found to have shoes not blackened, or a button 
off, or a suspender broken, without a necktie, or 
a speck of dirt upon him as large as a pea, he 
is put upon the “slouch line’’ and allowed no 
play for theday. There are very few boys upon 
the “slouch line.’’ They also have a league 
or organization among themselves, and have 
what they call the ‘‘ bad line.’’ If any boy be- 
haves in a manner that they think unbecoming 
a member of the McAlisterville Soldiers’ Or- 
phan School, he is placed upon the “bad line,” 
and to the boy it is very humiliating. 

The details that are on work are obliged to 
put on their old or working suit, and when seen 
at work they do not appear so well-dressed, but 
they have two good clean suits in reserve. The 
girls are excellently kept. The children are 
not only clean and well clad, but they present an 
excellent appearance. They are exceedingly 


polite and good-mannered. They are kind and 
gentle with each other, and pleasant and polite 
to all strangers who pass or visit them. 

From the statements I have taken in the 
neighborhood, and from the members of the 
school, there has been but one quarrel in six 
years; they are never heard using profane or 


bad language—not even cross language. They 
do not disturb the farmers or neighbors, and will 
not enter a field of one of the citizens without first 
having obtained leave. Mr. Musser, whoowns 
the farm adjoining the school grounds, says that 
when he mowed his grass last summer, under 
the hay he found twelve balls that had gone over 
the fence into his meadow, and the boys had 
never crossed after them. When he mowed they 
stood on the fence and looked over, and one 
would say ‘‘ There’s my ball,”” and another, 
‘“‘There’s mine,’’ and so on, but never went 
after the balls until they asked permission. Mr. 
Thomas Beaver says they came to his place 
for apples last fall; that they passed the orchard 
where the apples were and crossed over several 
fields to find him—traveling at least three-quar- 
ters of a mile from the orchard to first obtain 
leave from him. 

Rev. Lesher, who lives close to the play- 
ground, and can see the children playing from 
his study, says that in the last three years he 
has never heard a profane, rough, rude or cross 
word, and never saw the least unkindness. 
Judge Watts, the postmaster, says that the boys 
come to the post-office and are very polite and 
mannerly. They ask for their mail or deposit 
their letters, and as soon as they are through go 
directly home. They are perfect little gentle- 
men. Mr. Washington McAlister says that he 
has observed the boys, that they are remarkably 
good, polite and kind, well clothed and appear 
to be well fed and kindly treated. The same state- 
ment is made by Stephen McAlister, Thomas K. 
Beaver, Mrs. Dr. McAlister, E. L. Jamieson, and 
all the persons making the statements. 

I have every reason to believe that the child- 
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ren are properly fed. I made special inquiry 
as to this from all the parties whose statements 
I took, and they every one say they believe 
them to be well supplied with provisions and 
food. They speak of their being contented and 
happy, and say they are fat and hearty. They 
also say that the children could not be in this 
condition if they were lacking food. Many of 
them have eaten there and ‘‘tested the pud- 
ding”’ in the regular way. 

The statements show that the children attend 
church and Sunday-school, and that they are 
better clothed and present a better appearance 
than the ordinary children in the neighborhood 
—some say, better than any of the children in 
the neighborhood—and that their manners, be- 
havior, conduct and general appearance, ie much 
superior to the ordinary children outside the 
school; and that they have no complaint and 
hear none outside the newspapers. Stephen 
McAlister says a mass meeting could be had in 
a few hours to indorse the management, which 
is better now than ever before. 

Mrs. Cox, one of the parties referred to above, 
as being the mother of two of the children at- 
tending this school, states that her children have 
been there four years: that she is perfectly sat- 
isfied with the way they have been treated, and 
believes that they have had an abundance of 
food, 

Mr. Stephen Woods and his wife, of New 
Florence, Westmoreland county, from reading 
the newspapers believed that the school had 
gotten into a terrible condition, and left home 
for the purpose of finding out how Harry Hen- 
derson (a brother of Mrs. Woods) was faring. 
They were perfectly surprised to find the school 
in the condition that it is. They say the 
children present a better appearance and are 
in better condition than their neighbors’ children 
at home. 

I also visited Miss Close,who had been a 
teacher in this schosl for some two months dur- 
ing the winter,and had gone home. She ts 
the lady that some of the papers stated had left 
the school because she could not get enough to 
eat. Sheassures me that the statement is ab- 
solutely false; that she never made such a 
statement, but on the contrary she believes the 
management of the schools to be excellent; that 
there 4s an abundance of provisions supplied, 
and that the cooks are not limited as to amount. 

I asked every boy who had been “ playing 
off crazy”’ whether or not he had received food 
enough, and every one of them answered in 
the affirmative. Several of them said that if 
any boy left the table without enough to eat it 
was his own fault. That all say that the provi- 
sion is good. One boy said that Mr. Wright 
often told them that if the waiters overlooked 
them or didn’t help them, to go to Mr. Sher- 
wood and he would see that they were supplied’ 

I examined eight or twelve boys. and from 
twelve to sixteen girls who were not shamming, 
and they make the same statement as to food 
and treatment. The cook and the dining-room 
lady both informed me that they are not in any 
way limited as to amount they are to cook, and 
say that Mr. Wright supplies abundantly of the 
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very best provisions; that he is prompt to order 
and liberal as to amount. 

The butcher who furnished the meat has until 
lately been furnishing seventy pounds a day or 
490 pounds a week, and this includes no neck, 
tlank, shank or hock. Besides this the school 
killed some twelve hogs last fall that produced 
about 3,300 pounds of pork. I compared their 
meat supply with that of private families, where 
there are no working men, and find the supply 
about the same, and I think their share equally 
as large as that used by my son at home. 

I carefully examined the grocery bills and 
find large purchases of ham, fish, lobsters, 
cheese and other substantials, as well as tea, 
coffee, chocolate, sugar, rice, cracked corn, 
hominy, rolled wheat, oat meal, corn meal, 
dried peas, white beans, lima beans, canned 
beans, canned peas, canned corn, dried corn, 
pickles, chow chow, canned plums, canned 
pears, canned peaches, dried peaches, dried 
apples, dried cherries, dried blackberries, dried 
currants, raisins, corn starch, cerealine, tapioca, 
and all the groceries that would be needed to 
supply a table with healthful and desirable food. 
The bread was very much better than at the 
last visit made by me, but it was not purely 
white. With this exception I could find no 
fault with it. I took the trouble to call upon the 
miller who ground the flour, and he informed 
me that it was of the very best grade and qual- 
ity, and that he supplied the whole country 
from Mifflintown to McAlisterville and Thomp- 
sontown. On my last visit the meals were: 
Breakfast: gravy, oatmeal, bread and butter, 
fruit, coffee, syrup. Supper: roasted potatoes, 
bread and butter, tea, fruitand syrup. And for 
dinner: boiled beef, soup, dumpling stew, and 
bread. They say that the children want syrup 
at every meal and get it. They get butter 
twice a day, and meat once a day, and if 
any is left over from dinner it is put on the 
table for supper. Coffee for breakfast, tea for 
supper, and always one hot dish at every meal. 

from what I could see and learn, and from 
the statements of these ladies and gentlemen, 
who are entirely disinterested, and whom I have 
every reason to believe, as well as the state- 
ments of the children themselves, made freely 
and voluntarily, and from their appearance ard 
make-up, their contentment, happiness and 
playfulness, I must come to the conclusion that 
the school zs well managed, that the children 
are well fed and well cared for; that they are 
also well taught in the English branches, as 
well as in morality and religion ; that they are 
trained to walk erectly, speak properly, and act 
politely, and that their sense of honor is very 
highly developed. 

By examining the death-rate in the report of 
the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools 
for the year 1886, it will be observed that the 
death-rate in this school is less than eight to the 
thousand, less than the ordinary death-rate, 
and there is less sickness than in a like number 
outside of the school. 

It is true that their record is somewhat blurred 
by the fact of their “playing crazy.” It was 
started as a boyish trick and kept up as a mat- 
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ter of fun and sport, and by some of them to 
get off school and get into the infirmary, or be 
allowed to slide and skate. The boys who 
were not engaged in this are exceedingly indig- 
nant that their reputation is to be thus injured. 

I have heard of students in colleges—even 
in theological seminaries—playing tricks that 
were equally as bad. J/ have always looked on 
this as being one of the best Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools in the State, and I have not changed 
my mind, | think the school equally as good 
as it was on the day of examination last May 
when you were present. If the old building 
was repaired to be equal to the new one, it 
would certainly then be one of the best Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools in the State. 

Lf this school must fall by reason of bad man- 
agement and by improper care and treatment 
of the children, then not another Soldiers’ Or- 
phan School in the State can justly stand. To 
disband this schoolon accountof themanagement 
would be unfairly discriminating against it. 

It is true it is one of the schools owned by 
the so-called syndicate, and perhaps that is one 
of the reasons for its unfavorable reputation. 
The syndicate, as it is called, is composed of 
George W. Wright and John I. Gordon, of Mer- 
cer, who are partners, doing business as Wright 
& Gordon, and all the business they do has 
been done by them as partners. They own the 
one-half interest in the Mercer school ; and they 
own the personal property of the McAlisterville 
school; they own the Mt. Joy school, and one- 
half interest in Chester Springs school. The 
other half interest in this school is owned by 
Theodore Hunter, of Phcenixville, and the 
other half of the Mercer school by Samuel F. 
Thompson, and I believe a gentleman named 
R. R. Wright. 

The Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, by virtue of the law regulating them, 
makes contracts with these persons to board, 
clothe and take care of the children under their 
charge. For all children over ten years of age 
he pays $150 a year, and for all children under 
ten years of age $115. 

The one-sixth of the amount paid for each 
one of the children must be expended in cloth- 
ing, leaving five-sixths for their boarding, teach- 
ing and other expenses. 

I cannot speak for anything that occurred be- 
fore I was appointed inspector of the schools, 
but since I entered upon the duties of that 
office I believe the gentlemen in charge of 
these schools have fully kept their contract 
with the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools. If they have, what difference can it 
make to the children or to the State, whether 
the children are supported by one man or by a 
partnership consisting of two men? Some per- 
sons raise an objection to persons managing 
more than one school. The objection may be 
well founded, but from my observation I have 
failed to find it so. There are some reasons 
why it may be to the advantage of the schools 
that more than one should be under the man- 
agement of the same person or firm. A man 
having a large amount of business, and provid- 
ing for a large number of children is enabled to 
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make purchases, and provide supplies at a less 
cost than the man who supplies but a small 
number. These four schools are now managed 
entirely by Major George W. Wright. A prin- 
cipal is placed at the head of each school, and 
Major Wright devotes his time to making the 
purchases, laying in the supplies, and attending 
to the business matters for the four schools. I 
have been credibly informed that he has been 
solicited by the Department to take charge of 
the management of Mt. Joy, in 1877; McAlis- 
terville, 1883; and Chester Springs, 1888. 

All the parties that have made statements to 
me have expressed their opinion as very favor- 
able to Major Wright’s management. The Mc- 
Alisterville school is in charge of Mr. J. M. Sher- 
wood. I have every confidence in his ability 
and willingness to manage the school properly. 
He is a good scholar and teacher; a man of ex- 
ecutive ability and high moral and Christian 
character. He is exceedingly industrious and 
aman of sympathetic heart. 1 think the trouble 
with those boys “‘ playing crazy” is due partly 
to his sympathy; they took advantage of his 
kindness of heart. 

Miss Gertie Williams, the matron, says that 
she has been at Harford, Chester Springs, and 
at the Quaker, or ‘Friends’ School,’’ at West 
Chester; has had twenty-one years’ experience; 
that she considers Mr. Wright an excellent 
manager, and that the management of this 
school is as good as any she ever saw—better 
than the ‘Friends’ School,” and that it is abund- 
antly supplied with everything. 

From the facts that I have obtained and the 
investigation that I have made, / sti// retain 
the opinion thal the management at this school 
ts very good; that the children are well clothed, 
fed, taught, and kindly treated, and that the 
persons in charge of the school have kept their 
contract with the State. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Joun M. GREER, 
Inspector and Examiner. 


SOME STATEMENTS OF CITIZENS, PUPILS, AND 
OTHERS. 

Judge Samuel Watts says: I now live at 
McAlisterville; am the postmaster; was asso- 
ciate judge of this county for five years; I have 
always lived near the town even before this 
school was in existence; some years ago we 
used to be very much troubled with the children 
running over the farms, disturbing us, taking 
fruit, berries and cherries, and tramping down 
the grain and grass; but for the last five or six 
years the children could not have been better 
kept; they are nice, clean and respectable; 
they are splendidly clothed; if there is anything 
wrong their clothes are too good; they are al- 
ways neat. There is not a day but they are in 
the post-office, some of them; they come in 
nicely and have good manners; more so than any 
of the other children in the town and country ; 
they speak very intelligently and manly; they 
show no rudeness or roughness in my office, 
or on the street, or on their play-ground. I 
often pass their play-grounds, and they are al- 
ways in a good humor, salute me with a mili- 
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tary salute and say kind things; they are con- 
tented and happy and seem to love the school; 
I never heard a word of complaint from one of 
them; they look fat and hearty, and I believe 
they are well fed; if they were not well fed they 
would not look so pleasant; in everything they 
are very much better than the other children in 
the neighborhood. Their letter backing is al- 
ways in good order—much superior to that of 
the children in the town of the same age; their 
writing is plain, neat and business-like. I have 
never seen a nicer lot of children in my life. 
There is not any reason for this newspaper 
clamor; it is all founded on falsehood and pre- 
judice. I have seen their beds; they are clean 
and comfortable, and very good; their sleeping 
rooms are all very clean and comfortable; they 
are well aired and well lighted, and very much 
better than we get in an ordinary country hotel 
—better even than in asmall town, and superior 
to that of the children here in the country; I 
don't believe a word of this story of starvation 
and dirt; it is a lie, and there is not a word of 
truth in it. The best people in this country 
claim that this school is under the best kind of 
management; well kept, and that the children 
are well fed and well looked after. The only 
complaints we get are from the newspapers. 
When I was a boy at home—there were ten of 
us—we never had any such good rooms or 
beds, and no such comforts. 

Rev. George W. Lesher says: I am pastor 
of the Lutheran Church at McAlisterville; I 
have been for three years; I live in sight of the 
soldiers’ orphan school. My house is; within 
two hundred yards of it; I am often with the 
children and see a great deal of them; | never 
saw a more manly and better behaved set of 
boys in my life anywhere, and the girls are ex- 
cellent. They are all neatly clothed and always 
so clean and nice; they are very happy and 
contented, and are fat and hearty, and do not 
show the least signs of want of food or care; 
they are very polite; when I pass the ordinary 
school house when there is snow on the ground, 
I expect to get some snow balls, but those boys 
never do any such a thing; when I pass they 
salute me—even the very little fellows; they 
all speak kindly; I can see and hear them in 
their play ground from my study window, and 
I never heard.a rough, rude, angry or profane 
word—not even a cross word; | never saw a 
quarrel ; they are very kind and mannerly among 
themselves; I know that they are well treated, 
and that they are well treated by the faculty ; if 
Mr. Sherwood errs he is too sympathetic, and I 
think that is what led to the late trouble; they 
knew that they could take advantage of his 
sympathy, and tried toreach him in that way, 
either to get home or to get favors; the faculty 
is too apt to magnify small ailments, and the 
boys took advantage of it; the best people in 
this country all claim that the school is under 
excellent management, better than ever before ; 
I know that these boys and girls are far better 
clothed and better trained, both morally and 
religiously, and that they are more polite and 
mannerly, than the other children in the town 
and neighborhood ; I can not suggest any way 
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to improve this school; I think these boys were 
playing off to get home or get other favors. 

Mr. Philip Weaver: I live in McAlisterville, 
and have lived here for twenty-five years or 
more; I am the superintendent of the Lutheran 
Sunday-school; I live within two hundred 
yards of the school; I think the present man- 
agement exceeds anything we have had here- 
tofore ; there are twenty-five of the boys in the 
Sunday-school; they behave very weil at the 
Sunday-school, and are better informed than 
the other children; their general conduct and 
behavior is far better than the other boys of the 
town and neighborhood ; the children show no 
signs of want of food or anything, so far as I 
have observed ; they looked to be well fed and 
hearty; the general health of the children is 
better than that of a like number in the neigh- 
borhood ; their general make-up, clothing, fat 
appearance, neatness, manners, conduct and 
education altogether are much better than that of 
the other children in the neighborhood; so far 
as I know they have been well and kindly 
treated—better than before Mr. Wright came; 
I am near their play-grounds and find the boys 
exceptionally good in their conduct and lan- 
guage; they have formed a league among 
themselves, managed by themselves, against 
swearing and using bad language, and using 
tobacco, and I think they have broken up these 
bad habits ; the general sentiment of the people 
is favorable to the school ; there may be a few 
who complain a little ; the newspapers do this 
school great injury ; there is no foundation for 
these stories. 

Mr. R. W. Ammerman says: I live in Mc- 
Alisterville, very close to the soldiers’ orphan 
school. I see the children very frequently ; 
they are better clothed now than ever before 
Mr. Wright took hold of them. I never heard 
any complaints from the children, and never 
heard of any complaints made by them, and I 
never saw anything to lead me to believe they 
are not well fed; my two children fared well— 
much better under Mr. Wright's management 
than before; they speak very highly of the 
school ; the children are neat and trim; they 
are well dressed and comfortable ; they are bet- 
ter than I ever knew them before; they are 
very polite and good-mannered ; their conduct 
and behavior is extraordinarily good ; when you 
approach them they will all salute you with a 
military salute, and speak kind and pleasant 
words when they come to my shop; they are 
pleasant and polite, and are very intelligent, 
bright boys and girls ; they are far superior to 
our own town children ; I never heard an oath 
from one of the boys; I never saw any quar- 
reling; since Mr. Wright came to the school 
they seldom go to town or anywhere from the 
school unless on an errand to town on some 
small business matter; I have no reason to be- 
lieve that they are not well fed, and they look 
better than our children in town; my children 
never complained about not having enough to 
eat, and neither did any of the children from the 


‘ school; they look better and are better clothed 


than the ordinary children in the country; the 
people generally speak well of the school. I 
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was in the One Hundred and Forty-eighth 
regiment—Governor Beaver’s regiment—during 
the war; I am a wounded soldier, and if any- 
thing were wrong I would very freely report it. 

Mr. L. W. Seiber says: I have never heard 
the first child complain and never heard of a 
complaint from one of the children ; if you com- 
pare these orphan boys with our town and 
country boys, the orphan boys are far superior 
in appearance, manners, and in their general 
make-up, and their clothing is far better than 
the other children; Mr. Sharon, the merchant 
and hotel keeper, told me to-day that these 
children are better clothed than his own chil- 
dren; I belong to the Lutheran church and 
there are about twenty-five boys and twelve to 
fifteen girls come from the school; they aré 
better dressed than the other children in thé 
Sunday-school, and are better behaved and 
much smarter; they are all fine looking, pleas- 
ant children, and are happy and contented; 
they could not be so happy and contented if they 
were not well fed and kindly treated. I don't 
believe a word about the story of their starva- 
tion; it is as big a falsehood as was ever put on 
the country. The boys all have neckties and 
collars, and are very neatly dressed. Their 
clothes fit neatly and are very clean ; the girls 
are much nicer and finer and better dressed 
than the other girls in the country and town; 
there are a splendid looking lot of children, in- 
telligent and bright, and the people generally in 
this neighborbord have held the same opinion 
that I do; the management of tlie school is in 
high repute here; I was male attendant at this 
school for four years under Judge Smith; the 
school is better now than then in every respect ; 
the beds and the bedding are splendid and 
very clean and better than the average hotel 
bed, and I believe much better than the ordi- 
nary child of citizens in this vicinity; the build- 
ings are very clean and well kept; I always 
found them this way ; the children are all treated 
very kindly; I cannot see how any improve- 
ment can be made upon the management of 
this school; they might have more pastry and 
sweetmeats, but I don’t believe that would be 
to the benefit of the children. 

Mrs. A. L. McAlister says: I live in McAlis- 
terville; am the widow of Dr. McAlister, and I 
have lived here for a long time near the school ; 
I think the children are very well treated; their 
clothing is splendid and of a good quality, 
neatly fitting and tasty; they all look to be well 
fed and cared for; «re polite, intelligent and 
mannerly; they often come to get water from 
my pump; they think my water is better for 
drinking ; they always tip their caps and speak 
pleasantly, and never disturb anything about 
the yard or garden ; I have never seen nicer or 
better children in my life; I often go to tne 
school, and I find everything clean and in ex- 
cellent order; they have an abundant supply of 
the best qualities of groceries and provisions ; 
I know that abundance of eatables are pro- 
vided and given to the children; I have never 
heard that they complained to any one; they 
are happy and contented ; they could not be so 
happy and contented and pleasant as they are 
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if they did not receive sufficient food ; they look 
much better than the other children in the 
town and neighborhood ; they have most excel- 
lent clothing ; the children are taught manners 
and politeness, and educated to be ladies and 
gentlemen as well as to be scholars; I don’t see 
how they can make any improvement on this 
school; I often go over to the schoool, and in 
the fall and spring when I go without gloves or 
mittens or in my bare head the girls will return 
with me home, and they always have on neat 
comfortable hoods, mittens or gloves; they are 
little ladies; I think Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood 
are excellent managers, and they are doing 
everything in their power for the children; the 
school has been under splendid government; I 
m indignant at the newspaper reports about 
.his starvation ; their statements are untrue. 

Mr. Wm. Spitler says: I live in McAlister- 
ville; my son Gus was at the school; he was 
one of the supposed insane; he was among the 
first; he had had nightmare; I had hearda 
doctor say that when a boy gets such spells that 
the way to do was to spank him and set him on 
ice. This was Dr. Fisher that told me this; 
when we heard that Gus had this spell we went 
to see him; we wanted to bring him home, but 
he wouldn’t come; he came home soon after; 
he told us he was shamming and that he was 
afraid to come home for fear that we would 
spank him and put him on ice. I think the 
education and the moral and religious training 
is good. The children are very polite and have 
good manners and are kind to each other; I 
know of but one quarrel in six years, and I am 
within sight of the school-house ; I hear no pro- 
fanity or bad talk; they salute all strangers 
manly and soldierly ; they do no loafing around 
the stores or shops or on the streets ; they do not 
annoy the neighbors or citizens; they are 100 
per cent. better now than they were before Mr. 
Wright came; before Mr. Wright came the 
boys were troublesome; the children of the 
school are superior to the children of the town 
school in education and general make-up; I 
mean their clothing, cleanliness, appearance, 
conduct and behavior, general intelligence, 
moral training and education ; these children 
look much better than the other children at 
church and Sunday-school; they are better 
trained and learn better; the teachers like to 
teach them better; when I came here the peo- 
ple were anxious to get rid of the school; now 
they will petition for it; this was six years ago; 
then there wasn’t a farmer around here that 
didn’t want to get rid of the school; I don’t 
know one now who doesn’t want to have it 
kept here. 

Mr. Stephen Woods says: I lived in New 
Florence, Westmoreland county; my wife has 
a brother, Harry Henderson, at the McAlister- 
ville Soldiers’ Orphan School ; he has been here 
over two years; my wife and I came on here 
March first; we heard of the children being in 
such a terrible condition that we thought it our 
duty to go and see Harry. When we came 
here we were astonished to find things as good 
as they are; we find it a grand home; we find 
the children clean, neat, well-dressed, in good 
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order ; heavy clothes ; healthy and polite ; they 
all had good shoes on; I didn’t see a hole in 
one of the shoes; the shoes were well black- 
ened; saw no shoes without shoe-strings; saw 
a pile of cast-off shoes which were much better 
than the ordinary children have in our town at 
home; their clothes are neat and well-brushed; 


I didn’t see a boy with a button off. I never 
saw such nice girls; our own school can’t turn 
out such a nice lot of girls; the girls each have 
seven dresses and a new one being made; they 
are good dresses. We feel perfectly sure that 
they get plenty to eat, and that the provisions 
are good and clean; we examined their fruits 
and groceries and found them excellent, much 
better than we can get at home in our country 
stores; they have splendid butter; tabte cloths, 
knives, forks, dishes, and everything on the 
table is perfectly clean; I wouldn’t want to sit 
down to a cleaner or better table; the average 
children at home are not half so well cared for. 
When Harry comes home he teaches our chil- 
dren good manners; he tells them how to do 
and how to act, and when they speak improp- 
erly he corrects them; he is a much better boy 
than he was when he came here. We exam- 
ined the children carefully and didn’t find a 
child that looked to be ill-treated or badly fed 
or neglected; we didn’t hear a complaint from 
a single child; at least four dozen of them told 
us that they had plenty to eat, and that they are 
well-treated. They have No.1 beds: I never 
saw cleaner floors, steps, cupboards, porches 
and so forth ; they have an excellent cellar; they 
have abundant supplies of all kinds of the best 
provisions; I never saw Mr. Wright; we came 
to find out for ourselves, and are agreeably sur- 
prised to find things in such an excellent con- 
dition; no attempt to hide anything from us; 
the children are happy and contented; I was 
out with the boys and didn’t hear a profane or 
bad word; not even a cross word; I saW no 
signs of tobacco. 

Miss Gerty Williams says: I am the matron 
at the Soldiers’ Orphans’ School at McAlister- 
ville; I have been here some time—some two 
or three months; I have been in among schools 
since for the last twenty-one years ; I was matron 
at Chester Springs ; I was at the Harford school; 
at the Quaker or Friends’ school at West 
Chester; I never saw a man better qualified or 
more willing to provide for a school than Mr. 
Wright; I consider him excellent in all the 
positions ; he buys well; he is very prompt to 
supply; he never does anything in a stingy 
way; it is not in him to cheat those children ; 
he likes to provide well; he gets plenty of the 
very best clothing, and he is careful to see that 
it is neat and nice; I consider the management 
much better than at the Friends’ school ; I think 
McAlisterville a good school; it is well equipped; 
the children are hearty, bright, happy and con- 
tented ; I never saw a better managed school. 

Augustus Spitler, one of the lads who was 
crazy, says: I am fourteen years of age; I have 
been in this school eight years ; I like the school 
real well; better than I ever did; it seems to 
me it is much better under Mr. Wright than it 
was before Mr. Wright came; we get enough 
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to eat, and itis good; our beds are good and 
clean; our clothing is first-rate; they all treat 
us kindly here; I like all the teachers; I am 
never abused or whipped. I am one of the 
boys that played off crazy; when we went to 
bed I started to cut up and make fun; then 
Harvey Miller came in and said that I was 
crazy; then I did start to play crazy; I would 
roll up the covers and throw myself up against 
the corner, against the wall and against the 
door, and then I would fall down again; then 
Joe Hamer went out for Mr. Coovert, the male 
attendant; Mr. Sherwood came up and said 
‘*Ho, Gus! Ho, Gus!’ and he would shake me 
and then he would halloo ‘‘ Ho, Gus!’’ but I 
let on I knew nothing; then the excitement got 
up and they sent for the doctor, Dr. Hoopes; 
he told the boys to bring up a basin of cold 
water and a rag; then they rubbed me, and 
then they kept on rubbing me and putting on 
cold water with this wet rag until I shivered 
with cold; then George McGraner came; he 
was holding me in bed, and then when the 
doctor came I thought it wouldn’t do to admit 
playing off, so I thought that I was in for it and 
I would carry it out; when I would get still 
George McGraner would kind of hunch me up 
in the stomach with his knee, and that would 
start me off again; I kept on until late in the 
night; I went home the next day ; when I went 
in mother said she believed that I was playing 
off; I didn’t say anything—I was afraid of giv- 
ing myself away—father said he knew I was 
playing off; I had a large book with pictures 
and he would ask me what the pictures were, 
and I wouldn't tell him correctly ; I would tell 
him something else; they thought there was 
nothing wrong with me, and sent me back to 
school; when I was at home father said Dr. 
Fisher’s cure was to whip and set on ice; he 
said he would try that the next time; about a 
week after | went back, I played it again; I 
started it in the morning; I run around the play 
ground; Pete McCoy said: ‘ You had better go 
and catch him, maybe he’s crazy ;”’ I didn’t go 
to breakfast that morning ; I kept playing off; 
they brought me to the sick room, and | was 
there until after dinner, and then I quit, because 
I got tired playing off; the time when Charlie 
Brett played I started it again ; we cut up awful ; 
called ‘ cats,”’ letting on my cat was gone; 
George Gineer handed me an old stocking, and 
I let on that that was a cat; in the morning 
father came over—at dinner time—andtook me 
home; three boys took me over; when my 
father wanted me to go home I was afraid to, 
for fear he would apply Dr. Fisher’s cure ; I just 
played it three times; no one put me up to it; 
I was playing off every time; I knew every- 
thing that was going on; I was only letting on; 
I let on that I was stupid, and then I let on that 
I didn’t know anything; there wasn’t a thing 
wrong with me. We get fish and ham, beef, 
tomatoes, cheese, potatoes, cabbage, turnips, 
beans, canned corn, barley, oat meal, sauer- 
kraut, apricots, dried apples, green apples, rice, 
currants. raisins, fried potatoes, fried mush, 
dumplings, pot-pie, cake, pie, crackers, biscuit, 
molasses ; we get plenty to eat. 
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Joseph Hamer says: I am thirteen years old; 
been here seven years next September ; I like 
it first rate; I am one of the boys that played 
crazy ; | did it twice; there was nothing wrong 
with me; I knew everything that was going on 
when | was playing; I saw the rest of the boys 
playing off; I saw them shamming; they were 
allowed to go skating and sliding, and I thought 
I would have some fun, soI played crazy. I 
wasn't crazy—there was nothing wrong with 
me; no one asked me to; I confessed of my 
own free will. When Mr. Wright called us out, 
he said for all that had nothing the matter? or 
that were playing off, to hold up their right 
hands; we all held up our right hands except 
five or six; | raised my right hand; I did it be- 
cause I was playing off; then Mr. Wright said 
for those who had raised our hands to take our 
seats; he didn’t threaten to whip us or punish 
us ; we did it freely ; we get enough to eat, and 
it is good; my clothing is like the other boys; 
I have three suits of clothes and three shirts— 
four shirts, and three pairs of stockings ; dressed 
like the other boys. 

Randall Scott says: I am fifteen years old 
next April; I have been here about four years; 
Mr. Coovert sent Wallace Galbreath and me to 
the wood pile to pile wood ; Wallace said, “I'll 
bet there isn’t anything wrong with any of 
them,” and I said, ‘‘ I will bet so too ;’” Wallace 
said to me, ‘‘They have it mighty nice up in 
Mr. Coovert’s room, and I said, ‘‘I suppose so’’; 
Wallace said, ‘‘ Suppose you and I play off crazy 
too;” I said, “‘All right ;” that evening when I 
went in to supper I let on that I was worrying 
about my brother John, and then I commenced 
to play crazy; I played it twice; Wallace com- 
menced the same evening; Grant Heim came 
up there; I read a story entitled Jim Springs; 
then I called Grant Heim, Jim Springs ; I knew 
what I was doing; I wanted to make Grant 
Heim and Mr. Coovert believe that I had been 
reading too much; I read a good deal; I just 
talked a good bit and then I acted foolish; I 
turned my head around and laughed; I often 
put my head under the cover to laugh ; I couldn't 
keep from it; Charlie Shuey, a little fellow, was 
playing crazy in another bed near me; he 
would say, ‘‘ Jake Diefenduffer,”’ and I thought 
that was such a funny name that I would laugh; 
the next time I played off in the sick room; 
then they took me to the attic and I quit play- 
ing off; I always knew what I was doing and 
what the other fellows were doing and what the 
doctors were doing; I didn’t need to do it; I 
thought it would be good fun and the other boys 
did it, and I wanted to get in the infirmary; I 
confessed that there wasn't anything ailing me, 
and I made my confession of my own free will; 
we get enough to eat; I get clothing like the 
other boys—three suits, two good ones and a 
working suit, three flannel shirts, stockings and 
shoes; everything we need; good bed and 
plenty of covering ; I gottired playing and I quit 
to take a rest; I did it for fun; I wouldn’t have 
done it had I known it would have made this 
big trouble ; I meant no harm. 

Lynn Shirk says: I am fourteen years old; 
I have been here about four years; my home 
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was Clearfield; I have no home now but this 
school; I am one of the boys that played off 
crazy; I was in the wash-house on Tuesday in 
February ; Charlie Brett said he would bet I 
would be crazy before night; so I thought I 
would play off crazy, and so I did; I said 
“grub ;” I all the time said “ grub ;” I knew all 
the time what I was doing and what was doing, 
and what the others were doing; we did every- 
thing we did voluntarily and of our own desire ; 
I knew I was saying ‘‘ grub” and wanted to say 
“grub;” I did not need to say it; it is the word 
I wanted to say; I could then have behaved as 
well as now, had I wanted to; there was noth- 
ing wrong with my mind at all, and nothing 
wrong with my nerves; I put it all on, and did 
so willingly ; 1 just had the one spell; I had no 
object ; I just saw the rest and I thought I would 
do so too; Wallace Galbreath and all the boys 
told me they were playing off, except John 
Brady ; Wallace said they were playing off to 
have fun; when we were eating the lobster soup 
I was saying “‘ grub: I knew all the time what 
was going on. 

Tilden Limes says: I am twelve years old; 
I have been here three years; this is my fourth 
year ; my home is in Lewistown; I am one of 
the boys that played off crazy ; I had no object 
in doing it; I wanted to fool them and have 
some fun; that is why I did it; there was noth- 
ing the matter with me at all; I played twice; 
I mind of you (Mr. Greer) being here ; you came 
on Sunday; I was upstairs in bed; you asked 
me if I knew you, and I told you that you were 
“Uncle Sam,’’ when you were there; Tom 
McDowell commenced to play off, then George 
Givler was taking care of him; Tom com- 
menced to shake and kick and jump, and then 
he tried to bite himself, and then he pulled his 
hair; you asked Tom if he knew you, and he 
didn’t say anything to you; he just looked at 
you; we had lobsters for supper that night; 
I called the lobsters running oysters ; I said that 
they had no heads or tails and still they run ; at 
supper all the time Charley Brett said ‘‘ molas- 
ses ;’’ Lynn Shirk said ‘‘ grub” all the time; I 
ate off the other boys’ plates that meal; there 
was one on each side of me and one in front of 
me; Albert Wilson sat in front of me; Charlie 
McConnell sat on one side; I wasn’t crazy at 
all; I knew everything that was going on. 

[And so of reports of all the remaining boys. | 

Mr. C. McClelland, of Mifflintown, writes 
under date of March 4, 1889: I have been a fre- 
quent visitor at that school for the past ten 
years. I suppose I have been there fully twenty- 
five times or more, and I have made it my busi- 
ness to look around the premises, and have 
made inspection, and I can say that the school 
has progressed under the present management. 
I can see no cause for all this disturbance, and 
the most of it comes from persons who have 
never visited the school, taking newspaper re- 
ports for their texts. I have gone into the school 
without their knowing anything of my coming, 
and found the school at dinner or supper—as 
the case might be—and I always found plenty 
to eat, and good substantial food. I have asked 


both boys and girls about their food, and I have 





never heard any complaints. Oftentimes it 
would be reported to the Post of which Iam a 
member, and for several years chairman of the 
soldiers’ orphan committee, as to the sanitary 
condition of the boys, that they were bare-footed 
and dirty and ragged. We would go imme- 
diately and investigate it, and we found the boys 
and girls with good shoes. I put the boys into 
line and inspected, as I did my company in the 
army, and I found theirclothes good. I would 
have them open tlyeir coats so I could see as to 
their cleanliness. I found their shirts good and 
clean, and their skin clean, and no reason for 
complaint. This I have done repeatedly, and 
as often as I have been there, I have always 
found the building clean and well scrubbed; the 
floors are white, the beds are kept chean and 
well aired and plenty of ventilation, and I know 
that the children have better accommodations 
than they would have at home. When I say 
this I know what I am saying from my own 
knowledge.. I cannot see why the public should 
be so embittered against this school—the only 
thing about it is that they don’t go and see for 
themselves. They are afraid to go, for fear they 
would not find the school as reported, and they 
would be disappointed. There was a gentleman 
living in Mifflin, he was down on the schools, 
and said they ought to be abandoned at once, 
and he would not be convinced that he was 
wrong. He said it could not be possible that 
newspapers would publish the statements if 
they were not true. I was determined to con- 
vince him, and I took him out to see for him- 
self. I took him all around—into every room 
in the building—and showed him every bed and 
the store room, so that he could see and be con- 
vinced that newspapers would publish anything 
at all to make a market for their papers. Now 
he says he is a friend of the schools, and they 
ought to be kept open. I could tell you of 
many such cases as this, and of many others 
that won't speak of it, for they are ashamed that 
they talked as they did. But it seems useless 
to multiply words. 

Mr. A. H. Weidman, of Mifflintown, Chap- 
lain Post 134, G. A. R., writes: I have been a 
visitor to the Soldiers’ Orphan School at McAl- 
isterville, at various times. Have avoided spe- 
cial occasions, such as examinations, etc.,so as 
to find the school in its every-day dress and 
routine of study, work, recitation, etc. Always 
found much to commend. Children well clad, 
including substantial shoes ; discipline of a high 
order everywhere; instruction and recitation 
thorough; buildings clean and air pure. These 
I have inspected with great care from cellar to 
garret; beds comfortable and well furnished 
with bedding. I have also seen the children at 
their tables ; the food was well cooked and va- 
ried; on inquiring each one expressed them- 
selves as having all they wished; I have had 
many personal interviews with the older chil- 
dren; never could get a word of complaint from 
any of them; always well satisfied with the 
school and the management; Mr. and Mrs. 
Sherwood are highly qualified for the position 
of superintendent; they seem to manifest a 
deep interest in the children’s welfare. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

Apams—Supt. Sheely: The schools are all 
closed after a very satisfactory year’s work. 
The recent increase in the State appropriation 
is having a good effect. Already a number of 
Boards have decided to pay better wages and 
select teachers with more care. A violent storm, 
several weeks ago, demolished the fine two- 
story brick school-house in Littlestown. The 
damage, which is consideralde, will be prompt- 
ly and substantially repaired. 

BEAVER— Supt. Reed: During the year just 
closed more good work was done by the teach- 
ers than during any other year in my exper- 
ience. Many pupils showed good results at the 
closing examination. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: The Conemaugh 
Lake calamity has unmanned us all. My 
mother, sister, uncle and aunt were swept away 
in its terrible track. Some of the best teachers 
in the county are known to have been lost; 
among them C. F. Gallaher, Principal High 
School, Millville, Miss Mary Dowling, of Wood- 
vale, Miss Emma Fisher, Miss Laura Hamilton, 
Miss Maggie Jones, and others, of Johnstown. 
Supt. F. B. Johnston and his brother escaped, 
much bruised and hurt, at the fatal stone 
bridge. The school-houses in Mineral Point, 
Woodvale, Conemaugh borough and Cambria 
borough, are entirely swept away, Those in 
Woodvale and Conemaugh were beautiful and 
substantial brick buildings,—not one brick left. 
Of the Woodvale school building, the most 
beautiful in the County, only the bell has been 
found. One large brick school-house is the only 
building left in Millville, and it is badly dam- 
aged. The return of our reports will be very 
much retarded by this horror. 

CAMERON—Supt. Pearsall: Twenty-four 
schools are in session for summer terms. Ship- 
pen district has finished a small but substantial- 
ly built frame school house. 

CARBON—Supt. Snyder: The nine months 
school terms are drawing to a close, and the 
examinations of the different High School 
classes are in progress. The County High 
School Course, adopted a few years ago, has 
been steadily growing in popularity, until now 
most of the high schools in the County have 
reached the required standard, and classes will 
graduate in the same at the following places: 
Audenreid, Lehighton, Lansford, Summit Hill, 
Perryville, and Weatherly. The result of the 
adoption of this course has been fuller schools 
and an average increase in the ages of the high 
school pupils of nearly two years. The examin- 
ations, as conducted by the examining committee 
of which the County Superintendent is chair- 
man, are designed to lead the teachers to give 
culture in the eighteen different branches of the 
course, instead of having the pupils crammed 
for the examination. The result is a strong body 
of alumni which gives strength and popularity 
to the course. The commencements held in 
the different districts are of a high order, and 
much interest is manifested in the success of the 
same, which in turn gives a great impetus to the 
public school cause in the county. 
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CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The Directors’ 
Association met in the office of Principal G. M. 
Philips, S. N. S., and outlined the work for the 
next meeting. The subject of Manual Training 
will occupy a large part of the time; other sub- 
jects are “The construction and care of out- 
houses,”’ “ Disposition of the extra appropria- 
tion,”’ etc. The school board of Downingtown 
propose fitting up a new building in the East 
End for the better accommodation of their 
primary grades. 

CUMBERLAND— Supt. Beitzel: The high 
schools of Mechanicsburg and Newville turned 
out seven graduates each, and Mt. Holly six. 
We were also called upon to examine the ad- 
vanced classes in the Mechanicsburg and Mt. 
Holly grammar schools for promotion. All 
these schools have produced very excellent re- 
sults during the past year. It was also our 
pleasure to be present at the examination of 
the White Hall Soldiers’ Orphan School. This 
school is well equipped mechanically and pro- 
fessionally, and the attainments of the pupils, 
from the kindergarten to the high school de- 
partment, were universally commended by the 
examiners and the large number of visitors 
present. 

GREENE—Supt. Waychoff: Fire escapes 
have been placed upon the school building of 
Waynesburg. There will be two special Nor- 
mals in this county during July,—at Waynes- 
burg and at Jefferson. A banner was offered 
by the Monongahela school board, to the school 
having the best attendance. There are fifty- 
four graduates from the Common School course 
in this county the present year. 

INDIANA—Supt. Cochran: The schools, after 
a most successful term, have all closed. A 
large majority of the teachers are attending 
Normal Schools this summer. Good-sized 
classes were graduated from West Indiana, 
Blairsville and Indiana schools. New houses 
will be erected in Banks, North Mahoning, 
Green, Pine and Black Lick. More room is 
needed in Indiana and Blairsville. 

Jun1aATA—Supt. Auman: I took part in the 
examination of the Soldiers’ Orphan School at 
McAlisterville. The scholars acquitted them- 
selves nobly in every respect. Their prompt 
answers and good condut during the entire day 
is sufficient evidence to warrant me in saying 
that the education of the soldiers’ orphan chil- 
dren is and has been all along superior to that 
of our common schools. Three new buildings 
will be erected in the county this summer,—in 
the townships of Port Royal, Lack, and Monroe. 

Lycom1nG—Supt. Lose: Ata special election 
the citizens of Hughesville voted the school 
directors $5000 to be used in increasing and im- 
proving the school facilities of the town. There 
was besides a surplus of $2000 in the treasury 
to be applied to the same purpose. The direc- 
tors have concluded to make an addition of 
two rooms to their four-room building, which 
will be completely remodeled, and to put in 
steam heat. When finished this will be one of 
the finest school buildings in the county. The 
County Directors’ Association met in the Court 
House at Williamsport, May 4th, with Dr. T. F. 
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Fleming, of Lewis township, President, and Dr. 
D. C. Flanagan, of McIntyre township, Secre- 
tary. This was a semi-annual meeting, and 
the first of the kind ever held in the county. 
The questions discussed were: Text-Books, 
Selection of Teachers, School Houses, Grounds 
and Furniture, and Attendance of Pupils. Dept. 
State Supt. Houck was present and greatly 
assisted in making the meeting a success. 
Nearly one hundred directors, representing 
every section of the county, were present. The 
discussions showed a very progressive spirit 
among the directors, and the meeting will cer- 
tainly result in good to the schools. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: The Meyersdale 
schools closed a successful term of eight months 
on the 4th of May. The course of study adopted 
by the Board last year was carried into effect, 
and with the most encouraging results. A 
small class was graduated from the High School, 
and diplomas were granted in connection with 
interesting and appropriate public exercises. 
The schools of Meyersdale, as well as those of 
Somerset, Berlin, and Rockwood, have been 
much improved by the introduction of a graded 
course of study. 

ASHLAND—Supt. Estler; A handsome Burdette 
organ was purchased for our high school with 
money drawn from the Library funds. The 
thirteenth annual High School commencement 
was held in the opera house on the evening of 
June 4th. There were eighteen in the graduat- 
ing class—six boys and twelve girls. The 
exercises were a success, from a literary point of 
view, as well as financially. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt Farquhar: The school 
board, at its May meeting, passed a resolution 
favoring the requirement of manual training by 
legislative enactment. The graduating class is 
composed of thirteen members—seven girls and 
six boys. Most of this class will graduate with 
credit. 

BuTLER—Supt. Mackey: We had appropri- 
ate exercises in all the schools to impress the 
lessons of Inauguration Day. We furnish a 
chorus of 500 voices to participate in the pu.1c 
exercises April 30th. We also had special exer- 
cises for Arbor Day. Our pupils planted 576 
trees, 1123 shrubs, and 98 vines. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry: Our 
schools had, appropriate exercises in com- 
memoration of the centennial anniversary of 
the inauguration of Washington. Some of the 
rooms were tastefully decorated. No better 
lesson in history has been taught during the 
year. A year of substantial educational work 
ended with the graduation of seven young 
ladies and eight young gentlemen—among the 
former a representative of the colored race— 
from our High School. Never before did so 
many persons witness the commencement exer- 
cises: the large opera house was crowded. The 
essays, the address by Rev. R. H. Gilbert, and 
the music, were excellent. We take courage, 
and at once begin our plans for next year. 

MAHANOY City—Supt. Balentine: An ad- 
ditional school building was erected during the 
term. It is a two-story brick, of eight rooms, 
and supplied with the Smead, Willis and Co., 
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system complete. The system of heating and 
ventilating, together with the dry closet system, 
has been in use in this building in extremely 
cold and very warm weather, and I desire to 
testify that so far, when rightly managed by 
the Janitor, it has been an unqualified success. 
A policy has been pursued by our directors, of 
late years, in the matter of building and repair- 
ing, that is to be recommended, viz: to have as 
much regard for the cellars and foundation as 
for the superstructure, and to build them high 
and dry and healthy; and when fences or 
pavements need repairs, iron is substituted for 
wood and flag-stone for plank. This is com- 
mon school economy, to say the least of it. We 
have during the past year lost, by death, one 
of our most successful teachers, Migs Mary 
Keating. 

McKEEsPporRT—Supt. Shanor: The graduates 
of the High School have organized themselves 
into an Alumni Association, with a membership 
of forty-two. The meeting was characterized 
by great earnestness and enthusiasm, which we 
hope will exert a beneficial reflex influence up- 
on the schools. 

O1L Ciry—Supt. Babcock: Arbor day was 
duly celebrated by all our schools. Trees, 
shrubs, and flowering plants were set out around 
all the buildings wherever sufficient space 
could be found. In every school, exercises 
appropriate to the occasion were held. These 
were of such a character as to impart a knowl- 
edge of trees and plants, and of their relations 
to human life. During the last three years more 
than eighty trees have been planted around 
our school buildings. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Our schools clos- 
ed on the 27th, of May. The results of the final 
examinations are very Satisfactory, clearly 
showing that the teachers and pupils, as a rule, 
have done their work faithfully and well. A 
large class graduated from our Grammar de- 
partment, and on the evening of the 28th, the 
commencement exercises of the High School 
were held. The class numbered nineteen, and 
their exercises, which were among the best ever 
held by our graduates, were attended by a large 
and appreciative audience. An admission fee 
is charged, and the net proceeds are placed in 
our public school library fund, and devoted to 
the purchase of books and apparatus for the 
schools, The annual banquet of the High 
School Alumni, given at ‘“‘ The Windsor”’ un- 
der the hospitality of Landlord Doolittle, was 
an enjoyable affair. The evening was very 
pleasantly spent in literary exercises and social 
enjoyment. 

YorK—Supt. Shelley: The schools closed a 
most successful year on June 7. A class of 
fifteen pupils was duly graduated from the high 
school. 

Haz_LeE Twre (LuzerneCo.,)—Supt. Fallon : 
Our schools closed May 25, after a successful 
term of nine months, In nearly all the schools 
there were very appropriate exercises. In our 
high school at Hazle Mines, and in the Milnes- 
ville schools, very interesting and instructive 
entertainments were held,—the programmes 
being of a high literary character. , 
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NEW series of volumes of exceptional im- | $1.59). 


[\ portance to the young of our land, and 
therefore of special interest to all earnest edu- 
cators, has recently been commenced by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, under the 
title of the Azverside Library for Young Peo- 
ple. The books are pretty little duodecimos in 
uniform binding, and with that peculiarly neat 
and trim appearance, fine paper, and faultless 
typography, for which the Riverside lress is 
noted. They average probably not less than 
250 pages each, and some of them are illus- 
trate’; this makes them very cheap at 75 cents 
per \olume. Indeed, lowness of price is one 
of the important elements in the admirable de- 
sign of which this Library is the expression, 
namely, to furnish a set of books for bright boys 
and girls to start libraries of their own with, 
attractive and entertaining yet thorough and 
full of information about things worth knowing. 
The subjects treated are to be various, History, 
Biography, Mechanics, Travel, Natural His- 
tory, Adventure, and others; all of them are to 
be handled by thoroughly competent writers. 
Four volumes have thus far been issued, the first 
being on Zhe War of Independence by John 
Fiske, and a better history of the Revolution is 
not to be found anywhere for young folks. The 
second volume is equally excellent, on George 
Washington, an historical biography, by Hor- 
ace E. Scudder, who needs no introduction 
nor recommendation to the youth of America. 
Number 3 is Pirds through an Opera Glass, 
by Florence A. Merriam, a volume by a bird- 
lover which will make bird lovers of all its 
readers. It is full of practical hints on how to 
study birds, their life and habits, by means of so 
simple an instrument as an ordinary opera glass. 
Up and Down the Brooks in Number 4, by 
Mary E. Bamford, is as full of interest and inspir- 
ation in the matter of insect study as the pre- 
ceding is in that of bird study. Other volumes 
are to follow shortly. The character of these 
four is such as to make us welcome the whole 
series most heartily. A better set of books for 
school libraries we have rarely seen. They 
seem to us, indeed, to come nearer to our con- 
ception of what literature for our boys and girls 
should be than anything yet published. We 
recommend them unqualifiedly. 

The same publishers have quite recently also 
issued several other works in which our readers 
are likely to be interested. Zhe Story of Patsy 
(Price, 60 cts), is a charming little story by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, whose “ Birds’ Christmas 
Carol"’ won every reader’s heart last autumn. 
It is a most wholesome tale of what can be 
done in the way of brightening that particular 
spot of earth each one inhabits. It is not a bit 
didactic, however; but a genuine story pure and 
simple, full of humor and not wanting in pro- 
found pathos, a story that sounds true; just the 
thing for vacation reading. A good deal 
longey, in fact a full-grown novel, is Celia 
Parker Woolley’s A Girl Graduate (Price, 
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While this does not treat of “‘ Love and 

‘heology,” as did the same author's previous 
volume, it does treat of another problem fully 
as interesting and throws much light upon it, 
Many a “girl graduate”’ finds herself in just the 
relation toward parents and others in which the 
heroine of this story is placed; happy they who 
solve its difficulties as sensibly and nobly as did 
she! The book is a thoroughly good one in 
every respect, and entertaining enough for the 
warmest weather. So is Abby Johnson Wood- 
man’s Picturesque Alaska (Price, $1), whose 
very title is cool and refreshing. It is a simple, 
unassuming “journal of a tour among the 
mountains, seas and islands of the northwest, 
from San Francisco to Sitka.” The poet Whit- 
tier’s pleasant words of introduction add inter- 
est to the volume, which with its beautiful 
paper, type, and illustrations will charm many 
a reader and make him wish for a chance to 
make a similar tour into that northwestern Ter- 
ritory, the grandeur and charms of which are as 
yet so little known. 

John Burroughs’ latest volume, /adoor Stud- 
zes, making the eighth of his entire works, differs 
in so far from the other seven that it treats 
neither of bird or bee, flower or tree, but only 
of men and their works chiefly in literature. 
But even when Mr. Burroughs leaves his tripod 
and no longer speaks as one having authority, 
he always remains John Burroughs, perhaps 
not the least so in ‘‘An Egotistical Chapter.” 
He is always interesting, and never dry or dull 
or commonplace. Even this volume of literary 
essays makes entertaining vacation reading. 
The volume is uniform with his other works, 
and like them costs $1.25. A year or two ago 
we described in these columns Mr. Cabot’s ad- 
mirable ‘‘ Memoirs of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” 
two volumes that are peerless as the biography 
of the public life of one of the greatest thinkers 
and writers of America. Now Mr. Emerson’s 
son, Edward Waldo Emerson, gives us fully as 
judicious and altogether charming a presenta- 
tion of his father in his private and domestic 
relations, as citizen, and villager. The full title 
of the book is ‘‘Zwzerson in Concord, A Memoir 
written for the Social Circle in Concord, Mass.” 
(Price, $1.75). It is largely made up of extracts 
from the sage’s journals and letters, and reveals 
to us his inner life, at home and among his in- 
timate friends, more fully than we have had 
done before. The marvel of it all is that the 
closer we get to Emerson and the more we 
know of him, the more our respect, our love 
for him grows. ‘Emerson at Concord”’ is a 
boon to his admirers, and will be enjoyed by 
every reader who takes it up. It is a good 
book for young Americans to read. Probably 
it is as good for them as Emerson’s own words 
in Zhe Fortune of the Republic and other 
American Addresses, which have just been 
published as No. 42 in the “‘ Riverside Literature 
Series’ (Price, 15 cts). The five Addresses 
given are among the author’s most famous ut- 
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terances, and we doubt whether anywhere in 
our literature as much wisdom, true patriotism, 
and wholesome morality can be found as in 
The Fortune of the Republic, The Young Amer- 
ican, American Civilization, The Emancipation 
Proclamation, and Abraham Lincoln. What- 
ever difficulties there may be in the text or 
thought, are fully explained in the excellent 
foot-notes. The Riverside Literature Series, 
now contains representative specimens from 
the works of all our greatest American thinkers 
and authors, and forms a little library in itself 
of the best of our national classics. 


READERS. s2mo. Jllustrated. First 
Reader, pp. 144. Second Reader, pp. 208. Third 
Reader, pp. 316. Fourth Reader, pp. 420. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

What at once strikes one on opening these attrac- 
tively and substantially made books is the very super- 
ior quality of their illustrations. None but the Har- 
pers could give us such wood-engravings. Their 
reading matter is fresh and of high literary excellence, 
with nothing out of place and no superfluous lesson. 
They do not try to teach science, or geography, or 
history, but reading. The amount of literary matter 
given is larger than in any other series known to us. 
The lessons and volumes are carefully graded, and 
form an unbroken series. The Vocabularies at the 
end of each lesson, and Alphabetical Lists of Words 
at the end of each volume, serve the purpose of re- 
view lessons in spelling, and of exercises in the use 
of the dictionary. The selection of literary matter, 
and its arrangement, have been done with unusual 
care and skill, and with a view to freshness, variety, 
literary style, instruction, and purity of moral tone. 
In all these respects we have seen few equals, and no 
superiors, among all the various School Readers, to 
this latest admirable series of Harpers’ Readers. It 
merits careful examination by teachers and directors, 
and has our full commendation. 

LANGUAGE Exercises. By Robert C. Metcalf and 
Orville 7. Bright. New York: L[vison, Blakeman 
& Co. s12m10., pp, 223, Price. 42 cents. 

The tasteful, attractive form of the volumes of 
“Metcalf’s Language Series,’”’ to which these /an- 
guage exercises belong, is to be commended. And 
no less commendable also are the contents. The au- 
thors go on the principle that “ The wse of language 
is controlled very largely by Aadzt,’”’ and that there- 
fore practice, exercise, is a chief element in teaching 
this right use. The whole plan is excellent, and the 
way in which it is carried out no less so. The book 
is remarkably comprehensive, and yet very thorough. 
Teachers of the language will find it one of the most 
rational, practical and useful helps to be had anywhere. 
ELEMENTARY PsyCHOLoGY, or First Principles of 

Mental and Moral Science. By Daniel Putman, 

M. A. New Vork: A. S. Barnes & Co., 

The author of this excellent text-book is teacher of 
mental and moral science in the Michigan State 
Normal School, and has prepared the work from 
intimate knowledge of the wants of students of Nor- 
mal and High School grades, and from practical ex 
perience in supplying those wants as teacher. He 
advances no new theories of psychology, and claims 
no originality; but he has thoroughly digested and 
reproduced in brief space and lucid manner the lead- 
ing facts of the dominant school of psychology. The 
mode of regarding and treating the moral nature as 
simply a part of the mind, and not as a separate and 
distinct faculty is particularly to be commended. 


HARPERS’ 
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The clear summaries and analyses after each chapter 
are very helpful; and always to leave a blank leaf fol- 
lowing for notes, remarks, etc., is an excellent idea. 
Altogether we regard the work as an exceptionally 
good one, and advise teachers to examine it. 
MEMORY TRAINING. A Complete and Practical Sys- 
tem for Developing and Confirming the Memory, 
Adapted to all Kinds of Subjects. By Wm. L. 
Evans, M.A. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
This is not a “ system of mnemonics,”’ nor a ‘‘new 
discovery ”’ promising marvellous results. It is simply 
a clear re-statement of the laws of the mind involved 
in memory, a study of one faculty of the mind, and 
an endeavor to show how that faculty may be de- 
veloped and improved by proper regard to the laws 
governing it. The first part of the book treats the 
subject from the physiological point of view, the sec- 
ond from the psychological. It contains much that 
is suggestive and helpful to teachers in their work. 
Easy Selections adapted 
By Edward 
New York: D. 


First GREEK READER: 

Jrom Xenophon and Thucydides, 

G. Coy, M. A. Third Edition. 

Appleton & Co. 12m0., pp., 140: 

The title page of this book sufficiently explains it. 
It is hardly necessary to say, moreover, that there is 
great need for some such First Reader, something to 
take the place of the old Jacobs’ Readers. It ap- 
pears to us that this little volume comes as near sup- 
plying this want as anything we have yet seen. 
Especially welcome features are the “ Hints Towards 
a Method of Study,”’ the Exercises, and the “Hints 
on Translating’? which are excellent; so also are the 
“Hints on Syntax.”” We feel confident that the 
book will be warmly welcomed by teachers of Greek. 
M. TULLII CICERONIS BRuTUS: De Claris Oratori- 

bus. Edited with an Introduction and Notes, by 

Martin Killogg. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The publishers are certainly doing a good work in 
issuing such sterling text-books as this college series 
of Greek authors, to which we have frequently re- 
ferred, and the parallel ‘College Series of Latin 
Authors,’”’ of which Cicero’s “ Brutus”? is a recent 
issue. This is the second of these works of Cicero 
on Oratory, and gives the history of Roman oratory 
from the earliest times. The work is edited in ex- 
cellent style. The introduction is a scholarly, ex- 
haustive and interesting essay. The notes are judi- 
cious, less grammatical than literary and historical. 

The Atlantic Monthly for June (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00 per year) contains the usual 
proportion of articles of special interest and import- 
ance to teachers. First among them is Prof. Geo. M. 
Wahl’s very instructive and highly suggestive article 
on *“* The German Gymnasium in its Working Order,” 
which all American educators would do well to read 
carefully. Then there is an equally important 
thoughtful paper by Horace Scudder on “ The State, 
the Church, and the School,” a subject that is attract- 
ing more and more attention, and is here treated by 
a master. ‘ A New Professorship’’ bears on how to 
guide our young folks’ reading. There is an inter- 
esting article and a satirical poem on the Eiffel Tower 
at the Paris Exposition, the highest structure in the 
world. Prof. Royce gives a second article of * Re- 
flections after a Wandering Life in Australia,” bright, 
entertaining, full of information and interest. Mr. 
James also continiies his “‘ Tragic Muse.”’ Besides 
these there is the usual number and variety of short 
stories, sketches, biography, poetry, and book reviews, 
all together making the number fully up to the high 
standard of this magazine. 
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SOMETIMES the first principles of music are un- 
known. Berlioz, the French composer, tells of a lady, 
who, buying a piece of music, was asked whether the 
fact of its being “in four flats’? would be any obsta- 
cle to her playing it. She replied that it made no 
difference how many flats were marked, as beyond 
two she scratched them out with a penknife. “He also 
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tells of a dancer, who, rehearsing with the orchestra, 
and finding that something went wrong, thought the 
fault must be with the musicians, “* What key are you 
playing in?” she inquired. “FE,” replied the conduc. 
tor. “I thought so,” continued the dancer ; “‘ you must 
transpose the music, as I can dance it only in D.” 
Some blunders are funny enough to be “ delightful!” 




















Samuet Woopwortx. 
“* Jessie, the Flower o’ Dumblane.” 


a OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 
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. How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, Wi hen fond recollection presents them to view! "The 


rs That moss-covered bucket I hailed as a treasure, For of-ten, at noon, when re-turn’d from the fleld, I 
3. How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my “a Nota 
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orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wil: lwood, And ev’ry lov’d spot which my in-fan-cy knew ; The 
found it the source of an ex-quis-ite pleasure, The pur- est and sweetest that nature can yield. ‘How 
full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, Tho’ filled with the nectar that Ju-pi-ter sips. And 
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wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it, The bridge, and the rock where ys cataract (thy ; 
ar-dent I seiz’d it, with hands that were glowing ! And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; Then 


now far removed from the 7 or a - tion, The tear of re-gret will in-tru-sive-ly swell, As 
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cot of my fa-ther, the dair - y-house nigh it, And e’en the rude bucket that hung in the well, The 
soon, with the emblem of truth o-ver-flowing, And, dripping with coolness, it rose from the well, The 
fan - cy re-vertstomy fa-ther’s plantation, And sighs for the bucket which hung in the well, The 
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old oak-en buck-et, the i-ron-bound bucket, The moss-cover’d bucket that hung in the well. 
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